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PREFACE 

Following the plan of Book One, the aim has been to 
make this a book which children will like to read. 

The nature, animal, and fairy stories touch a variety 
of subjects, abound in imagination, and are full of life 
and movement. They will stimulate a taste for the best 
literature. 

The close relation between the text and the illustrations 
will incite interest and lead to quick comprehension and 
natural expression. 

Information is plentiful, and the teacher will find that 
the stories readily lend themselves to question and answer, 
and to easy conversation. 

All new words are placed at the beginning of the 
lessons. They are few in number and are free from 
markings. Children should not have permanently before 
them a distorted form of the word they are to learn. 
Diacritical marking, for teaching purposes, should be 
confined to blackboard illustration, which may be quickly 

erased. 
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The phonic work, suggested in Book One, should be 
continued. In the development of new words and as an 
aid to pronunciation it is invaluable. 

For the use of copyrighted material we gratefully 
acknowledge the courtesy of the following publishers: 
Milton Bradley Company for "Two Little Crickets," 
" Billy Boy," " The Little Gray Pony," " Mrs. Tabby 
Gray," and "The Turkey's Nest"; Charles Scribner's 
Sons for " Little Boy Blue " ; J. B. Lippincott Company 
for " Moufflou " ; E. P. Dutton & Co. for " The Contented 
Earthworms " ; Educational Publishing Company for 
" Funny Little Tadpoles " ; and Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany for "Why the Evergreen Trees never lose their 

Leaves." ^ . 

The Authors 
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THE BLODGETT READERS 
BY GRADES 

BOOK TWO 



THE STORY OF A NEST 

safe while brought 

o ri ole eyes nod ded 

Near the children's window two birds were 
building a nest. 

What a warm sunny place they had found in 
the old maple tree! 

When Mrs. Oriole was too busy to leave the 
tree, Mr. Oriole brought her some food. 

Then he sang a sweet little song while she 
worked. 



One day the birds heard children's voices. 

Their bright eyes, did not have to look far, for 
there under the tree were two little boys. 

" Look, George," said one of the boys, " see that 
oriole's nest. It looks like a pretty basket. Let 
us climb the tree and get it." 

"No," said George, "I will not do that, for 
the nest is the birds' little home. Come up- 
stairs to my window and there we can see them 
at work." 

Then away the boys ran to the house. 

The birds in the tree had heard every word. 

At first how frightened they were ! 

But when little George spoke, they nodded 
their heads and laughed. 

"That dear boy lives in this yard," said Mrs. 
Oriole. 

"I am glad of that," said Mr. Oriole, "for now 
I know we are safe. I will sing him a sweet song 
every morning, and when our little birds come, 
they will sing for him, too." 
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I wait and wait while the cool dew falls 
And my hair grows long and white. 

And what do you do when your hair grows white 

And the children come to play? 
They take me up in their dimpled hands 

And blow my hair away. 

Mrs. Ekskine. 



THE FISH THAT JOHNNY CAUGHT — I 

hook pail swim 

caught trout riv er 

" Little fish down in the brook, 
I have caught him with my hook." 

So sang Johnny as he ran into the house with 
a pail in his hand. 

"Oh, what have you there?" asked Bessie. 

"A fish, Bessie, and I am going to put him 
in the water with the goldfish." 

" Is he pretty, Johnny ? " 

" No, you will not think he is pretty. He is 
not red and yellow, like your goldfish, but he 
has pretty little speckles." 



" Oh, please let me see/' said Bessie, jumping 
up and down. 

"Wait till I put him in the water box, then 
you can see him/' said Johnny. 

"There, Mr. Fish, how do you like your new 
home ? " 

" Oh, he is pretty ! " said Bessie. " What kind 
of a fish is he ? " 

"It looks to me like a brook trout," said 
grandma. "Where did you get him, Johnny? " 

" I caught him in the river, grandma, near the 
woods." 

"Poor little fish! Will he live, mother?" 
asked Bessie. 

"I do not know, my dear. He is very much 
frightened just now. See how fast he swims about. " 

By and by mother and grandma went upstairs 
and Bessie ran outdoors to play with Rover in 
the garden. 

Then Johnny sat down near the box. 

He was very warm and tired. 



THE FISH THAT JOHNNY CAUGHT— II 

die hill side room 

son be cause dream 

Pretty soon the little trout spoke. 
"0 Johnny," he said, "I am going to die, I 
know I am. I can never live in this water box." 



"Why not? Isn't it just as good a place as 
your home in the river?" asked the boy. 

"The river was not my home," said the fish. 
" Oh, no, my home was in a brook on the hill- 
side. The air was very sweet in my little brook 
home, and I was so happy there ! so happy ! " 

"Then why did you come away?" asked 
Johnny. 

"Because I wanted to see the river with its 
big sailboats. And I had never been away from 
home before. 

" But now you have caught me and here I am 
— away from all the things I love. 

"I shall never again see the flowers on the 
hillside. I shall never again hear the birds in 
the trees." 

"Oh, yes, you shall," nodded Johnny, "for I 
am going to take you right back to the place 
where I found you. 

"Then you can go back to your little brook 
home as fast as ever you can swim." 
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" Oh, will you do that ? " asked the fish. " How 
kind you are ! " 

u Yes, I will," said Johnny. "It is not very 
nice to keep you here." 

Just then Bessie ran into the room. 

Johnny opened his eyes and looked all about. 

Had he been asleep ? Was it all a dream ? 

He sat and thought a long, long time. 

By and by his mother, looking out of the win- 
dow, saw her little son go by. 

He had a pail in his hand and was walking 
very fast. 

"Where is he going, mother? " asked Bessie. 

" To the river, I think, my dear." 

When Bessie looked in the water box the little 
trout was gone. 




MOTHER SPIDER AND HER BABIES — I 

both bag for got 

gate mouth knocked 

It was a bright day in June and all the 
meadow people were awake. 

Mother ants were busy carrying food to their 
babies. 

Bees were flying from flower to flower for 
honey ; while down by the garden gate, a grass- 
hopper sang and a toad hopped in the warm sun. 
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All at once the little toad laughed. 

" Look ! look ! " he said, " here comes a big 
spider! How fast she is running! And see if 
you C{in tell what she has in her mouth. It looks 
like a little white bag." 

Grasshopper Green jumped out of the grass 
to see. 

He jumped so far that — what do you think? 

He knocked Mrs. Spider over. 

"I am very sorry/' said he. "Do you think 
you are hurt?" 

But the spider said never a word. 

She picked up the bag that had dropped from 
her mouth and hid away in the grass. 

" My ! " laughed the toad, " how frightened she 
was ! Did you see what she had in her bag? " 

"No," said the grasshopper, "but she may 
come back this way. Let us wait in this tall 
green grass and see." 

But soon they both hopped under the gate and 
forgot all about the black spider. 



MOTHER SPIDER AND HER BABIES — II 

touch hap pen a fraid 

seem ear ly to geth er 

Early one morning the grasshopper went out 
for a hop. 

He had not gone very far when he saw the 
black spider. 

She was not running now and her little white 
bag was gone. 

But she carried something on her back. 

The grasshopper could not tell what it was. 

"Good morning, Mrs. Spider," he called; "you 
seem very tired. Can I help you carry some of 
your things?" 
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" Oh, no," said the spider, « these are my dear 
little babies. Please do not come very near. 

" I was so afraid something would happen to 
my little bag of eggs, and then I should never 
have had these dear children." 

"Did you carry your eggs in a bag?" asked 
the grasshopper. 

" Yes, and one day I fell down and dropped 
them, you know. But they were not hurt," said 
the spider. 

" I am very glad to hear you say that," said the 
grasshopper. « I was sorry I knocked you down 
I should have looked where I was going. 

"But aren't you tired with carrying all your 
children? " 

" Oh, no," said Mother Spider. « If mj babieg 
are safe and happy, I never think of being 
tired. 

" Soon they will grow big and strong and we 
shall run about together. How happy we shall 
be then!" 



" Yes, that will be very nice," said Grasshop- 
per Green. " I have some tiny boys of my own 
at home, and they are growing, too. It is time 
I went to see them. Good day, my dear 
Mrs. Spider." 

Then off he hopped, while brave Mother Spider 
went on her way. 

She was looking for a breakfast for her babies. 



All things bright and beautiful, 
All creatures great and small, 

All things wise and wonderful, 
The Lord God made them all. 
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BED IN SUMMER 

light still street 

feet past clear 

In winter I get up at night 
And dress by yellow candle-light. 
In summer, just the other way, 
I have to go to bed by day. 

I have to go to bed and see 
The birds still hopping on the tree, 
Or hear the grown-up people's feet 
Still going past me in the street. 

And does it not seem hard to you, 
When all the sky is clear and blue, 
And I should like so much to play, 
To have to go to bed by day? 

Robert Louis Stevenson. 
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PAUL WANTS A PONY 

toys anyway pony 

be side noth ing well 

" Oh, dear ! " said Paul one day. " I am tired of 
all my toys and playthings. 

" My old rocking-horse is broken into pieces 
and I can't ride on it any more. 

"I am too big to ride on a rocking-horse any- 
way. I wish I had a pony to play with." 

"Well, my son," said his father, "aren't you 
always wishing for something you do not have ? 

" Come and sit down here beside me and I will 

« 

tell you a story." 

Paul liked nothing so well as a story, so he 
brought his little chair and sat down beside his 
father. 

" Is it a true story? " he asked. 

"Yes," said his father, "I think so." 
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THE STORY PAUL'S FATHER TOLD 

full prince mud-pies 

king cas tie ev er y thing 

Long ago there was a little prince. 

He was the son of a great king. 

The king loved his little son and gave him all 
the playthings he could think of. 

Now it happened that some poor boys lived 
near this little prince. 
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And every day they saw the child ride past on 
his beautiful black horse. 

As the boys looked at him they thought, 
"How happy he must be! He can do every- 
thing he likes." 

What he would have liked just then was to 
stop and play with them. But the boys did not 
know that. 

One day when the prince looked out of the win- 
dow, he saw the boys playing ball in the street. 

"I think I should like to play ball," he said. 

So his father gave him a nice new ball. 

But there was no one to toss or catch, so play- 
ing ball wasn't much fun. 

Then he saw the boys flying a kite and he 
thought he should like a kite. 

His father gave him that, too, but he soon 
grew tired of it. 

Every now and then the little street boys 
would look up at the window where the child 
was standing. 
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"How we should like his fine playthings," 
they thought. 

But the prince did not know what they thought 
and they did not know what he thought. 

So it went on for some time. 

One day his mother saw that he did not look 
very happy and she said to him, " What do you 
want, my son? The castle is full of toys and 
playthings, but you don't touch or look at any 
of them." 

"0 mother," said the prince, "I am tired of 
all my toys. I want to go and make mud-pies 
with the boys." 

That is all of the story, Paul. 

The prince wanted to make mud-pies. 

The poor boys wanted the fine playthings of 
the prince. And you, my son, would like a pony. 

It is true that every one wants something he 
does not have. 

And after all it is not what a boy has that 
makes him happy. 



THE LARK AND THE FARMER 

laid my self friends 

next him self spread 

One summer a lark built her nest in a field of 
wheat. 

She laid four speckled eggs in the nest and 
soon there were four little birds. 

The mother bird flew off every day to find food 
for her babies. 

One morning she said, " This wheat is ripe, 
my children. I think the farmer will soon cut it 
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If he comes to the field to-day, do not forget 
to tell me all that he says." 

Then she spread her wings and flew away. 

While she was gone the farmer came to the 
field. 

" This wheat is ripe," he said. " I shall cut it 
to-morrow if I can get my friends to help me." 

When the lark came home her little ones said, 
"0 mother! mother! the farmer has been here 
to look at the wheat. 

"He says he will cut it to-morrow if he can 
get his friends to help him. What shall we do ? 
Must we fly away?" 

"Do not be afraid, my children," said the lark. 
" The farmer's friends will not come to help him. 
They will have their own work to do. We are 
safe for a while." 

The next morning the farmer came again to 
the field. 

" My friends did not come," he said. " Now I 
will go and ask my uncles to help me." 
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Again the little larks were frightened. That 
night they told their mother all they had heard. 

" Must we go now? " they asked. 

"No," said the mother bird. "The farmer's 
friends did not come to-day. His uncles will not 
come to-morrow. We need not fly away yet." 

But the next day when the farmer came to the 
field he said, "My friends and uncles are not 
coming to help me, and this work should be 
done at once. To-morrow I will cut the wheat 
myself." 

When the mother bird heard these words she 
said, " Now the wheat will be cut, my children. 
The farmer is ready to do it himself. We must 
fly away at once." 

So all the larks spread their wings and flew 
away together. 

Adapted. 




THE WIND 

nei ther through how 

trem bling pass ing nor 

Who has seen the wind? 

Neither I nor you; 
But when the leaves hang trembling, 

The wind is passing through. 

Who has seen the wind? 

Neither you nor I; 
But when the trees bow down their heads, 

The wind is passing by. 

Christina. O. Rossetti. 



THE RABBIT'S STORY 

Bunny cat such 

far ther a long wateh 

I will tell you a story about myself. 

I am a rabbit and my name is Bunny. 

A little boy owns me and he is kind to me, 
but sometimes he forgets to give me a drink. 

Early one morning when I was out looking for 
water I saw a white cat. 

She was sitting under an old willow tree in 
the yard. 

Now I do not like cats. They have such sharp 
green eyes. 

My eyes are soft and pink. 
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Well,, I stopped right where I was to watch 
the kitty. 

She did not see me. She was looking at some- 
thing farther away. What could it be ? 

I hopped along where I could see, and there 
near the gate was a big black dog. 

When I saw that dog*I said to myself, " Bunny, 
it will be no fun for you if that dog sees you." 

I gave one more look. 

The dog was not asleep — no, he looked as if 
he were about to spring at the cat 

I shall never forget how frightened I was. 

I did not wait to say "one, two, three," but 
gave a jump. 

Then home I ran as fast as I could go. 

I am here to tell this story, so I think the dog 
did not see me. 



THE TREE, THE NEST, AND THE EGGS 

stood pret ti est a round branch 

There was a tree stood in the ground, 
The prettiest tree you ever did see, 
With the green grass growing all around. 

Now on this tree there was a branch, 

The prettiest branch you ever did see, — 

The branch on the tree and the tree in the 

ground, 
And the green grass growing all around. 



Now on this branch there was a nest, 
The prettiest nest you ever did see, — 
The nest on the branch, and the branch on the 

tree, 
And the tree in the ground, 
And the green grass growing all around. 

Now in this nest there were some eggs, 
The prettiest eggs you ever did see, — 
The eggs in the nest, and the nest on the branch, 
The branch on the tree, and the tree in the 

ground, 
And the green grass growing all around. 




THE LEAF THAT WAS AFRAID 

cry vine won der 

leaf shook mat ter 

One day a maple leaf was heard to cry, as 
leaves sometimes do when the wind is about. 

"What is the matter?" asked the branch on 
which the little leaf grew. 

" Oh," said the leaf, " the wind has just told me 
that some day he will come and blow me away." 

Then the branch told the tree, and the tree 
laughed till it shook all over. 

"Tell that little leaf," said Mother Tree, "not 
to be afraid ; to hang on and it shall not go till 
it wants to." 
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When the maple leaf heard this, it stopped 
crying and sang and danced in the sunshine. 

And so it grew from day to day. 

By and by it saw that all the other leaves 
were growing very beautiful. 

Some were yellow and some were red, and some 
were both yellow and red. 

"I wonder what is going to happen," said the 
leaf. 

"I will tell you," said the tree. " It is autumn 
now. The leaves are getting ready to fly away. 

" They wear their pretty dresses because their 
work is done." 

Then the little leaf wanted to go, too, and grew 
very beautiful in thinking about it. 

Soon a strong wind came and the leaf let go. 

The wind carried it and laid it to sleep beside 
a rose vine. 

And the leaf never waked up to tell what it 
dreamed about. 

Henry Ward Beegher. (Adapted,) 
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THE WIND AND THE LEAVES 

o'er con tent earth y 

knew flut ter ing blan ket 

" Come, little leaves," said the wind one day, 
" Come o'er the meadows with me, and play ; 
Put on your dresses of red and gold, — 
Summer is gone and the days grow cold." 

Soon as the leaves heard the wind's loud call, 
Down they came fluttering, one and all; 
Over the brown fields they danced and flew, 
Singing the soft little songs they knew. 

Dancing and flying the little leaves went; 
Winter had called them and they were content. 
Soon fast asleep in their earthy beds, 
The snow laid a blanket over their heads. 

George Cooper. 
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BILLY BOY SEEKS HIS FORTUNE — I 

met fol lowed road 

seek for tune moo 

Once upon a time a boy named Billy went out 
to seek his fortune. 

He had not gone far on the road when he met 



loo] 
you 

" Oh, I am going to seek my fortune," said Billy. 

" May I go too ? " 

" No, I think not." 

" Oh, please say yes." 

"Well, then, come along." 

So the cow followed on after Billy Boy. 
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They went along a little way farther and met 
a dog. 

" Bow, wow, wow ! " said th 
" Where are you going, Billy Bo 

" Oh, I am going to seek my f< 

" May I go too? " 

" No, I think not." -A t 

" Oh, please say yes." 

" Well, then, come along." 

So the dog followed on after Billy Boy. 

They went along a little way farther and met 
a pussy cat. 

" Meow, meow, meow ! " 
said the cat. "Where are 
you going, Billy Boy?" 

" Oh, I am going to seek my 

"May I go too?" 

" No, I think not" 

" Oh, please say yes." 

" Well, then, come along." 

So the cat followed on after Billy Boy. 
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BILLY BOY SEEKS HIS FORTUNE — II 

dark begin anything 

bark mew e ven ing 

They went along a little way farther and met 
i turkey. 

"Gobble, gobble, gobble!" said the turkey. 
'Where are you going, Billy Boy?" 

" Oh, I am going to seek my fortune." 



So the turkey followed on after Billy Boy. 

They went along a little way farther and met 
i hen. 

" Cackle, cackle, cackle ! " said the hen. 
'Where are you going, Billy Boy?" 



" Oh, I am going to seek my fortune." 

" May I go too ? " 

"No, I think not." 

" Oh, please say yes." 

"Well, then, come along." 

So the hen followed on after Billy Boy. 

All day long they walked together through the 
fields and meadows. 

And that evening, just as it was growing dark, 
they came to some woods. 

" I am not afraid of the dark," said Billy. " If 
anything should frighten me I will just begin to 
whistle." 

" And I will begin to moo," said the cow. 

" And I will begin to bark," said the dog. 

" And I will begin to mew," said the cat. 

" And I will begin to gobble," said the turkey. 

"And I will begin to cackle," said the hen. 

"Very well," said Billy. "We need not be 
afraid." 

So on they went into the woods. 



BILLY BOY SEEKS HIS FORTUNE — III 

noise a woke hill 

be gan what ev er side 

They had not gone far when they heard a great 
noise. 

Billy thought it was a 
bear. ■ f^'*??^ 

Then he began to whistle. 

The cow began to moo. 
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And they all made such a noise that the bear, or 
whatever it was, ran away as fast as it could go. 

By and by Billy and his friends came to a hill 
in the woods ; and on the hill there stood a house. 

" What a fine place to stay all night ! " said 
Billy Boy. 

" But what if there should be some people 
living in the house ? " said the cow. 

" I will go and peep in at the window," said the 
cat " "With my green eyes I can see in the dark." 
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So the cat went up to the window and peeped 
in. 

Soon she came back and said, " There is no 
one at home, and it does n't look as if any one 
had lived there for a long, long time." 

So Billy and his friends went into the house. 

They were all so tired that soon they were 
fast asleep. 

When Billy awoke the next morning he found 
a nice garden at the side of the house. 

Then he said: "Here is everything I need. 
This is my fortune. I am not going any farther 
to seek it." 

So Billy and his friends lived in the house for 
many years. 

And they were very contented and happy. 

Jane L. Hoxie. (Adapted.) 
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SOME 


BABIES THAT LIVED IN THE 




WOODS 


alive 


moss es fair y 


ferns 


hidden awaken 



When Jack Frost first came around one 
autumn, some little babies were afraid they 
would die of the cold. 

They were the baby ferns and mosses that 
grew in the woods. 

Some leaves had made them a blanket, but 
still the babies were cold. 
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While they were wondering what they should 
do, some snowflakes came fluttering down from 
the sky. 

" Go to sleep ; go to sleep ! " said the snowflakes. 
" We have come to cover you up." 

And soon all the plants were hidden away 
where Jack Frost could never find them. 

When cold North Wind whistled over their 
heads he did not awaken them. 

Safe and warm in their soft white beds, they 
dreamed of the sweet summer time. 

Early in spring the voice of a fairy was heard 
in the woods. 

" Come, come ! " she called, "it is time to 
wake up. Jack Frost will soon be gone." 

Then such a busy time as there was ! 

Mosses and ferns, grasses and flowers, were all 
getting ready to grow. 

How glad they were to be alive I 

When the sun had warmed the air and the 
ground they made the woods very beautiful. 
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WHO LOVES THE TKEES BEST? 

tints fruits rest 

bring lus cious harsh 

Who loves the trees best? 

"I," said the Spring, 
" Their leaves so beautiful 

To them I bring.' ' 

Who loves the trees best? 

"I," Summer said, 
"I give them blossoms, 

White, yellow, red." 

Who loves the trees best? 

"I," said the Fall, 
"I give luscious fruits, 

Bright tints to all." 

Who loves the trees best? 

"I love them best," 
Harsh Winter answered, 

"I give them rest." 

Alice May Douglas. 



THE PLOW THAT IS ALIVE 

plow strange bet ter 

guess earth worm moves 

"0 mother! What have you found? Please 
let me see what you have in that box. Is it 
something for me ? " 

"Wait a little while, George," said his mother. 
" Let me tell you about it ; then maybe you can 
guess what I have. 

" Its home is always hidden away in the 
dark earth. 

"It is alive, but it has no eyes; and it has 
neither feet nor wings, yet it moves about 
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" Many people think it is good for nothing but 
food for robins and fishes. Now can you guess 
what I have?" 

" Yes, mother, it must be an earthworm," said 
George. " But I don't like worms. I thought you 
had a butterfly." 

" But," said his mother, " this little worm can 
do more than any butterfly. 

" It plows up the ground and makes a nice soft 
bed for the grass and flowers." 

"That is strange," said the boy. "I never saw 
an earthworm do anything but crawl. How can 
it plow, mother?" 

"It makes little holes in the ground as it 
moves about, my son. And so the air and the 
rain are let in. 

" One little worm cannot do much, but there 
are a great many worms and they are all very 
busy. 

" Now that you know what an earthworm does, 
I think you will like it better." 



THE BEGINNING OF A JOHNNYCAKE 

sell No ra mill er 

meal kitch en gro cer 

One spring day Bessie went into the kitchen 
where Nora was busy at work, and said to her, 
"Please, Nora, does a johnnycake begin here? 
I want to make a johnnycake." 

"No," said Nora, "a johnnycake begins with 
meal, and I get my meal from the grocer. 

"If you want to begin at the beginning to 
make a johnnycake, I think you must go to the 
grocer." 

So Bessie went to the grocer and said to him, 
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" Please, Mr. Grocer, does a johnnycake begin 
here? I want to make a johnnycake." 

" No, Bessie," said the grocer, " I get my meal 
from the miller. 

"If you want to begin at the beginning to 
make a johnnycake, I think you must go to the 
miller." 

So Bessie went to the miller and said to him, 
"Please, Mr. Miller, does a johnnycake begin here ? 
I. want to make a johnnycake." 

."No, Bessie," said the miller. "Meal is made 
from corn, and I get my corn from the farmer. 

"If you want to begin at the beginning to 
make a johnnycake, I think you must go to the 
farmer." 

So Bessie went to the farmer and said to him, 
"Please, Mr. Farmer, does a johnnycake begin 
here? I want to make a johnnycake." 

And the farmer said, "Yes, Bessie, a johnny- 
cake begins here. But before you can make a 
johnnycake I must plant some seed corn. 
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" Then by and by little green plants will grow 
from the seeds. 

" All summer long these plants must grow, and 
not till autumn will they bear ripe corn. 

" Then I shall sell the corn to the miller. 

" The miller will make it into meal and sell 
the meal to the grocer. 

" The grocer then sells the meal to the people, 
and the people make it into johnnycake. 

" So if you want to begin at the beginning- 
Bessie, it will take you all summer to make a 
johnnycake." 
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THE LITTLE ANGEL * 

an gel an swer dear ly 

soft ly an oth er smile 

Eight into our house one day, 

A dear little angel came; 
I ran to him and said softly, — 



i i Little angel, what is your name?" 

He said not a word in answer, 

But smiled a beautiful smile; 
Then I said, "May I go home with you? 

Shall you go in a little while? 7 ' 

But mother said, " Dear little angel, 
Don't leave us; oh, always stay! 

We will all of us love you dearly; 
Sweet angel, oh, don't go away ! " 

So he stayed and he stayed, and we love him, 
As we could not have loved another. 

Do you want to know what his name is? 
His name is — my little brother! 

Elizabeth Prentiss. 



JACK SEES A FAIRY— I 

rug wore coals 

cap trousers used 

One evening Jack lay on the rug before 
the fire. 
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It was after his bedtime and the boy was 
very sleepy. 

As he lay there watching the bright red coals 
he heard a soft little voice. 

"Hello, Jack," said the voice. "How do you 
do? How do you do? I say." 

"I am very well, thank you," said Jack, "but 
I don't see you. Where are you ? " 

"Why, I am right before you," said the voice. 
" You could touch me if you liked. It is strange 
you cannot see me." 

Jack looked very sharp this time, and there in 
the fire stood a little old man. 

He wore a yellow coat and red trousers, and 
on his head was a red and yellow cap. 

The child was so frightened at first that he 
trembled a little, but soon he said very softly, 
"Will you please tell me your name? " 

"Yes," answered the old man, "my name is 
Hidden Sunshine, and I am a coal fairy. Have 
you never heard of me ? " 



^ 
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Jack shook his head. " No," he said, " I don't 
think I ever have. Where did you come from? 
And aren't you afraid to be in that fire? " 

"Oh, no," laughed the fairy, "I am used to 
fire. How do you like the way I am dressed? " 

" Very much," said Jack. " But what are your 
coat and trousers made of ? " 

" Sunbeams," answered the fairy; " bright and 
shining sunbeams. These sunbeams are the fire 
that warms you." 

"But I thought sunbeams came from the sun," 
said the boy. 

" So they do," laughed the fairy. " I came from 
the sun myself once upon a time. 

" But that is a long story and you would go to 
sleep before I could tell it." 

" Oh, no, I wouldn't," said Jack. "Please tell 
rne the story, and tell me more about your 
pretty name." 



JACK SEES A FAIRY — II 

old er try ing fell 

world pressed a bove 

"Well," began the fairy, "I am very, very old, 
— older than the hills. 

""When I was a baby my name was Little 
Sunbeam. 

" Then I lived with Father Sun in the sky. 
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"But that was before there were any people 
on the earth, Jack. Just think, there were no 
boys nor girls nor birds nor bees." 

"It wasn't a very nice place then, was it?" 
asked the child. 

" No, I guess you wouldn't have liked it," said 
the fairy. " But I was very happy because I was 
very busy. 

" There were many beautiful trees in the woods, 
and ferns and mosses grew there, too. 

" My work was to help these things grow. 

" You see, my dear, we were all trying to make 
this world a nice place, so that when you boys 
and girls did come here to live, you would like it." 

"That was kind of you," said Jack. "But 
please go on with the story." 

"Well," said the fairy, "as I told you, my 
work was to help things grow ; and every day I 
came down to earth with many other sunbeams. 

" The trees and plants were always glad to see 
us and wanted us to stay. 
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" So one day they hid us away in their leaves. 

" I could n't begin to tell you how many sun- 
beams were hidden away; and we liked our 
new home so well that we never left it. 

"Now you know why I am called Hidden 
Sunshine. 

" But by and by strong winds came. 

" Then the plants and trees fell to the ground, 
carrying us sunbeams with them ; and after a time 
we were all covered over with sand and water. 

" Then more plants and trees grew in the soft 
mud. And they, too, fell and were covered with 
earth. 

"Little by little we were all pressed together, 
down, down, down into the ground. 

" Everything above us pressed us down. 

" Then all the trees grew hard and black. They 
did not look like trees any more. 

"And there we stayed under the ground for 
years. I can't tell you how long. I don't know 
myself, for we all went to sleep." 



JACK SEES A FAIRY — III 
mine changed lamps 

day light talk ing each 

" When we awoke it was very dark, and we 
heard some people talking. 

"They called the place we were in a mine, and 
they called us coal. 

" Some of the men had picks and were getting 
out great pieces of the shining coal." 

" But how could they see if it was dark down 
in the mine?" asked the boy. 
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" Oh, they had lamps," answered the fairy. 
" Each man had a tiny lamp on his cap." 

"That is a funny place to carry a lamp," said 
Jack. "Is that all of the story? " 

"Yes, about all," nodded the fairy. 

" While the trees and plants were asleep they 
had been changed into coal. And we sunbeams 
were there hidden away in the coal. 

" The men brought us all up together into the 
daylight. Then we were broken into little pieces 
and sold to the people who wanted coal fires. 

"And so, you see, here I am making a nice, 
bright fire for you with the sunshine hidden 
away so long ago." 

When the fairy had told the story he looked at 
Jack. "Well! well!" he said; "you are asleep 
after all." 

" Oh, no, I am not," said the boy. " I have heard 
every word you said, but I was thinking about it. 

" I thank you for your story, Hidden Sunshine, 
and I shall never forget you nor your name." 
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MOTHEK EAKTH'S QUILTS 

quilts thread sews 

trun die-bed snow y fold 

Four quilts are ready to fold and spread 
On Mother Earth's old trundle-bed. 
The first, a brown and white old thing, 
She spreads on in the early spring. 
The summer one is green and bright 
With daisies nodding in the light. 
And then when winds begin to blow,' 
She spreads a red quilt on, you know, 
And sews it through with yellow thread. 
And by and by, all in a night, 
She spreads her quilt of snowy white. 

Selected. 



The world is so full of a number of things, 
I'm sure we should all be as happy as kings. 

Robert Louis Stevenson. 



THE CONTENTED EARTHWORMS 

bug lis ten with out 

those potato straight 

It had rained for days and days and the 
ground was very wet 

One morning when the rain was over, some 
Earthworms put their heads above the ground 
and began to talk together. 

While they were talking a Potato Bug came along. 

"You poor things," said he. "What a hard 
time you must have living way down in the 
dark earth ! " 

"Oh, no," said the Earthworms ; "we like our 
home, for it is neither too hot in summer nor 
too cold in winter." 
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"But how can you be happy without any 
potato vines?" asked the Bug. 

" Why, we have their roots," said the Earth- 
worms. " And we have the roots of all the 
trees and flowers and ferns and mosses. 

" It is like going into the woods on a cool day 
to crawl around them." 

Then the Potato Bug went straight home to 
his brothers. 

"Listen," he said, "we think it is the very 
best thing in all the world to be potato bugs; 
but those Earthworms would not be Potato Bugs 
if they could." 

Claba D. Pieesok. (Adapted.) 

From Among the Meadow People. 



BOATS SAIL ON THE RIVERS 

seas a cross pret ti er 

bridg es heav en o ver tops 

Boats sail on the rivers, 

And ships sail on the seas ; 

But clouds that sail across the sky 
Are prettier far than these. 

There are bridges on the rivers, 

As pretty as you please; 
But the bow that bridges heaven, 

And overtops the trees, 
And builds a road from earth to sky, 

Is prettier far than these. 

Christina G. Bossetti. 



THE DAISY AND THE LARK — I 

held heart sung silver 

pet als road side kissed 

Out in the country near the roadside stood a 
pretty farmhouse. 

Before it was a garden of flowers, and roses 
climbed all about its doors and windows. 

Not far away in the grass grew a little daisy. 

The daisy never thought how little she was, or 
that no one would see her down there in the grass. 

No; she was a very happy flower as she 
looked up at the blue sky and listened to the 
lark singing high in the air. 

The tall flowers in the garden did not see 
this little wild flower. 
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They stood very straight and held their heads 
very high. 

" How beautiful they are ! " thought the daisy. 
"I am glad I grow so near them and can see 
them every day. No wonder the little birds 
love them! 

" I am glad, too, that I can see and hear the 
lark. How sweet his song is ! And how happy 
he must be that he can sing and fly ! " 

Just then the lark flew down; not down to 
the garden flowers, — no, but down to the little 
daisy by the roadside. 

He danced around it and sung: " Oh, how fresh 
and soft the grass is! And what a beautiful 
flower with its golden heart and silver dress ! " 

Then the lark kissed the daisy and flew up 
again into the air. 

The little wild flower was very happy. No 
one can think how happy! 

That night she folded her petals and went to 
sleep, to dream of the pretty bird. 



THE DAISY AND THE LARK — II 

sad cage only free 

out side last for got ten 

In the morning when the daisy awoke she 
heard the voice of the lark, but his song was 
very sad. 

Poor little bird! He was caught and now 
stood in a cage by an open window. 

He sang of the happy time when he was 
free and could fly up into the clouds. 

He sang of the fresh green fields that he 
should never see again. 

The daisy wished very much to help him. 
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But what could she do? She was only a 
little flower. 

" There is no water in the cage," sang the lark. 
" They have all gone away and have forgotten 
to give me anything to drink. 

" I can hear the brook as it runs through the 
meadow. I can see the birds as they fly through 
the air. And outside in the grass is my pretty 
wild flower. 

" Oh, why do they keep me from the things I 
love?" 

But at last the lark was still. 

His sweet voice was never heard again, for 
his little heart had broken. 

Hans Christian Andersen. (Adapted.) 



He prayeth well who loveth well 
Both man and bird and beast; 

He prayeth best who loveth best 
All things both great and small ; 

For the clear God who loveth us, 
He made and loveth all. 



HOW THE MOUSE HELPED THE LION 

li on roar gnaw trou ble 

tied teeth rope fastened 

One day a lion lay asleep in the woods. 

A tiny mouse, playing near by, saw him. 

" What iun it would be to run up on his back," 
she thought. " He is so big and I am so little, 
he would never know it." 

So up she ran on the lion's back ; but when 
she ran down he awoke and caught her. 

The poor little mouse was very much frightened. 

"Please do not eat me, lion," she said. "I 
was only in play. Let me go, and some day I will 
help you." 

This made the lion laugh. 
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"How can a little thing like yon ever be of 
help to me?" he asked "But you may go. I 
will not hurt you." 

Then away the mouse ran to its hole. 

The very next day some men caught the lion 
and fastened him to the ground with a rope. 

At this the lion began to roar. 

He roared so loud that the little mouse heard 
him and ran to see what was the trouble. 

" Why do you make that noise ? " she asked. 

"Can't you see?" asked the lion. "I cannot 
get away. Some men have tied me fast. Now they 
have gone to get more men to help carry me off." 

"Well," said the mouse, "please keep still and 
I will help you. I have some very sharp teeth." 

Then the mouse began to gnaw the rope. 

At last she gnawed it through, and the lion 
was free. 

" Good day," said the mouse. " Once you were 
kind to me. I am glad I could do something 

for yOU." Adapted. 



THE HORSE-CHESTNUT'S NAME 

"blew horseshoe twigs reason 

Miss coun tries mark 



It was spring again and a busy time. 

Grass blades were peeping here and there above 
the ground, and wild flowers were opening their 
sleepy eyes. 
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" Dear me ! " said an old horse-chestnut tree. 
"I shall be glad when it is time for the other 
trees in this wood to awake. I want to talk 
with some one." 

" Why, I am awake," said a little maple, " but 
I was trying to keep very still. Did you rest 
well, Mrs. Horse-Chestnut ? " 

" Yes, thank you, Miss Maple Tree. Before I 
went to sleep I covered my baby buds nice and 
warm. So I never had to think about them. 

" See how well they are growing now! Horse- 
chestnut buds are always well and strong. 
• ^^ 

"By the way, Miss Maple Tree, did you ever 

think about my name, and wonder why I am 
called a horse-chestnut?" 

" I don't know that I ever did," said the maple. 
" But I have heard that in some countries horse- 
chesthuts are made into meal, and horses eat 
the meal." 

"That is true," nodded the horse-chestnut, 
"but there is another reason." 



Just then a harsh wind broke off some of Mrs. 
Horse-Chestnut's twigs. 

It blew them along till they rested at the foot 
of the maple. 

" Well ! well ! " laughed the horse-chestnut, 
" the wind has helped me this time. I wonder 
if he knew what we were talking about. 

" Now look at my twigs, dear maple. 

" Wherever a leaf has dropped off you will find 
a little mark. 

" The mark is like a horseshoe, and that is one 
reason I am called a horse-chestnut." 
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THE LITTLE BOY AND THE MOON 

moon reach almost ladder 

slowly face blight ly 

Pretty moon, your face I see 
Just above the garden tree. 
Are you smiling now for me, 
Moon so brightly smiling? 

Yellow moon, so bright, so near, 
In the sky so soft and clear, 
I can almost reach you here — 
Moon so softly shining! 

Bring the ladder, strong and new. 
Now I know what I will do : 
I will climb and sail with you — 
Moon so slowly sailing ! 

Emily Huntington Miller. 



A LITTLE GIRL'S FAIRY STORY 

fair y land an i mals lift ed rode 
won der ful aft er noon curls most 

Listen, mother, and I will tell you a story. 

One afternoon a little girl was playing in 
the yard with her kitty, when a fairy rode by 
in a cloud. 

The fairy had long golden curls and a beautiful 
face. 

" Come," she said ; " come right along with 
me." 

Then she lifted the little girl up into the cloud 
and away they sailed in the air. 

And what do you think, mother dear? I was 
that little girl myself. 
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Pretty soon we came to fairyland where I saw 
the most wonderful things. 

There were roses all growing wild, and trees 
full of beautiful birds. 

Lions and lambs were playing together, and 
little gray squirrels were running about. 

But all the animals loved each other, and no 
one was afraid. 

Shall I tell you about the houses ? 

They were made of gold and silver, and little 
fairies came flying out. 

They brought their fairy sleds, and we rode 
downhill together. 

At the foot of the hill I saw a store. 

And what do you think they had in that store? 
Just two things, — candy and dolls. 

Well, by and by it was time to come home, so 
the fairy brought me back. 

And you never knew I had been away, did you, 
mother dear ? 

You thought I was asleep in the swing. 



THE BRAVE TIN SOLDIER — I 

leg be come large al so 

tin muskets table dust 
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Once upon a time there were some tin soldiers. 

They all wore red coats and blue trousers and 
carried little muskets. 

It was a little boy's birthday, and the soldiers 
were a birthday present. 

He began taking them out of their box and 
placing them on the table. 

" How fine they are ! " he thought. " And how 
nice and straight they stand ! " 

At last' he came to a soldier that had only 
one leg. 

But this soldier stood as well on his one leg 
as the others on their two. 

And it is this same little soldier with only one 
leg that I am going to tell you about. 

On the table with the soldiers were many 
other toys, but the prettiest of all was a large 
paper castle. 

It had windows that you could see through, 
and by an open door stood a pretty dancing 
doll. She also was made out of paper. 
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The tin soldier saw her at once and thought 
he should like to bow. 

But just then the little boy came and carried 
him off. 

He put him beside a window where the wind 
was blowing hard, and before the soldier had 
time to think, down he fell to the ground. 

The little boy ran into the street and looked 
all about in the grass. But the soldier lay in 
the road and was all covered over with dust. 

If he had called very loud, " Here I am," the 
child would have found him. 

But he was a brave soldier, so he would not 
cry out for help. 

Soon it began to rain and the boy ran intp 
the house. 

It grew very dark as night came on. 

"What will become of me now? "thought the 
soldier. 






> y 
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THE BEAVE TIN SOLDIER — II 

near ly gut ter end mar ket 

round cried drain swal lowed 

Early the next morning two boys were going 
to market 

"Look," cried one of them, "there is a tin 
soldier. Let us give him a sail in the gutter." 
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So they made a boat out of paper and put the 
soldier in it. 

Away down the gutter he sailed, while the two 
boys ran beside him. 

The boat rocked up and down, and once it 
nearly went over. 

At last the water ran into a drain, where it 
was as dark as the tin soldier's box. 

" I wonder what will become of me now," he 
thought. 

Pretty soon he heard a great noise, and then he 
saw daylight at the end of the drain. 

But the water was falling into the sea, and the 
boat was going with it. 

The poor soldier was trembling all over, but he 
looked very brave. His face never changed, and 
he still held his musket. 

Round and round the paper boat went, and at 
last it fell to pieces. 

The water was up to the soldier's head, when 
a big fish caught and swallowed him. 
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THE BRAVE TIN SOLDIER — III 

proud darker able surf 

fall en e nough e ven trav eled 

"This is a very dark place," thought the 
soldier. 

" It is darker even than the drain, and there is 
not room enough to move. But I am glad this 
fish is able to swim. Maybe he will carry me 
home." 

The next day the fish was caught and sent to 
the kitchen for dinner. 
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How surprised Nora was to find the tin soldier ! 

She carried him into a room where a little boy 
was playing and — how many strange things do 
happen in this world! 

There he was, in the very same room where he 
had fallen out of the window. 

There were the same children, the same play- 
things, and the same pretty castle with the little 
paper doll at the door. 

Every one was glad to see him because he had 
traveled about so much. 

But the little tin soldier was not at all proud. 

Hans Christian Andersen. (Adapted.) 



whichever doth east west 

" Whichever way the wind doth blow, 
Some heart is glad to have it so; 
Then blow it east or blow it west, 
The wind that blows, that wind is best." 
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EUGENE FIELD AND HIS LITTLE FRIENDS 

speak be longed Fri day small 

wrote Eugene Field poetry often 

" Oh, dear! what shall I do, mother? 
Miss Brown wants me to 
speak a piece in school next 
Friday afternoon. 

" She wants me to learn 
some poetry, but I don't like 
poetry and I know I cannot learn it." 

"Don't say that, my dear," said her mother. 
" You never know what you can do till you try. 

" Here is a book of poetry. Just look it through. 
You may like it better than you think." 

So Mary opened the book and the first thing 
she saw was a picture. 

It was a picture of ever so many dolls. 

There were great big dolls, middle-sized dolls, 
tiny little dolls, large boy dolls, small black dolls, 
and old grandma dolls. 
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" Oh, what a funny picture ! " she said. " Tell 
me about it, mother, will you please? " 

"Yes, my dear, all those dolls belonged to 
Mr. Eugene Field. 

"Mr. Field was a man who loved boys and 
girls, and wrote many beautiful stories for them 
to read. 

"Children liked the stories and often wrote 
to Mr. Field telling him so. 

" Sometimes they sent him a present of one 
of their dolls. 

" He thought very much of the dolls because 
his little friends had sent them. 

"Now, wouldn't you like to pead one of his 
stories ? 

" See, here is one about Little Boy Blue. 

"Mr. Field wrote it soon after one of his 
little sons died. 

" It is poetry, but I think you will like it. 

"If you do, you can learn it and speak it on 
Friday." 



LITTLE BOY BLUE 

rust tod dling faith ful since 

fair a wait ing molds 

The little toy dog is covered with dust, 

But old and gray he stands : 
And the little toy soldier is red with rust, 

And his musket molds in his hands. 
Time was when the little toy dog was new, 

And the soldier was passing fair; 
And that was the time when our Little Boy Blue 

Kissed them and put them there. 
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" Now, don't you go till I come," he said, 

"And don't you make any noise!" 
So toddling off to his trundle-bed 

He dreamed of the pretty toys; 
And as he was dreaming, an angel's song 

Awakened our Little Boy Blue — 
Oh, the years are many, the years are long, 

But the little toy friends are true. 

Yes, faithful to Little Boy Blue they stand 

Each in the same old place, 
Awaiting the touch of a little hand, 

The smile of a little face. 
And they wonder, as waiting these long years 
through, 

In the dust of that little chair, 
WTiat has become of our Little Boy Blue 

Since he kissed them and put them there. 

Eugene Field. From With Trumpet and Drum. 

Published by Charles Scribner's Sons. 



OUR RUBBER BALLS 

tak en heat dry stick y 

rubber whose else remember 

How many of you boys and girls have rubber 
balls ? 

Did you ever wonder where the rubber comes 
from ? 

Was it made, or did it grow ? 

The picture at the beginning of this story will 
tell you about it. 
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There are tall trees with pails hanging on 

them. 

* 

The pails have been put there to catch the 
sap that runs from the trees. 

This sap is made into rubber. 

Do you remember another tree whose sap is 
made into something you like? 

In the North the rubber tree is only a house 
plant. 

But in the South, where there is never any 
winter, it grows to be very large. 

The sap is thick and white like milk. It is 
also very sticky. 

The men in the woods have built a fire. They 
will heat the sap over the fire. 

When it becomes dry and hard it is rubber. 

Then it is taken to the mills where it is cut 
and washed and pressed. 

When it is dry again it is made into balls and 
dolls and bags. 

Can you think of anything else made of rubber? 
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' DAISIES 




town 


dot gath er 


stars 


skies 


la dy o ver head 


arise 



At evening when I go to bed 

I see the stars shine overhead; 
They are the little daisies white 
That dot the meadow of the night. 

And often while I'm dreaming so, 

Across the sky the Moon will go; 
It is a lady, sweet and fair, 
Who comes to gather daisies there. 

For, when at morning I arise, 
There's not a star left in the skies; 

She 's picked them all and dropped them down 

Into the meadows of the town. 

Frank Dempster Sherman. 



TWO LITTLE CRICKETS — I 

mu sic shin y fid dies Screa kaw 

hurry crickets selfish ourselves 

Once upon a time two little crickets lived in 
a meadow. 

They wore shiny brown coats, shiny brown 
trousers, and shiny brown caps on their heads. 

Under their wings they carried tiny brown 
fiddles. 

One bright morning in autumn one of the crickets 
stood in the middle of the meadow thinking. 
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And after he had thought a long time this is 
what he said to himself : " Cheer-up," — that was 
his name, — " of what good are you, anyway? 

" You do nothing but eat and play, and hop 
about the meadow all day long. 

"I can't see that any one is better because of 
your having lived. 

"Now is it fair that you should make nice 
little music on your fiddle just to please your- 
self all the time? 

" I have it," he cried at last. 

" I will call brother Screakaw, and as two heads 
are better than one, maybe together we can find 
something to do." 

So Cheer-up Cricket climbed a tall grass blade 
as fast as he could. 

Then taking his fiddle from under his wing 
he begai| to play, 

Soon (Screakaw heard the music and came 
hopping along as fast as his little brown legs 
could carry him. 
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" Good morning, Cheer-up," he said, with a 
smile. "You seem in a very great hurry. Is 
anything the matter?" 

"Yes/ 7 said Cheer-up, "you and I have been 
two selfish crickets. 

" Ever since I can remember we have played 
and sung from morning till night, just to please 
ourselves. 

" Neither one of us has ever thought about any 
one else. 

" Now what can we do to make some one 
happy?" 

Screakaw knew just the thing, as Cheer-up 
thought he would. 

" We will hop to the road," he said, " and play 
to the people who go by. Even if they don't see 
us, our playing may make them glad." 

So the two crickets hopped to the roadside arid 
began to play on their fiddles. 

" Cheer-up, cheer-up, cheer-up! " 

" Screakaw, screakaw, screakaw! " 
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TWO LITTLE 

CRICKETS — : 

sick doc tor loud er 

sigh bug gy hos pi tal cross done 

By and by down the road came a doctor's 
buggy. 

The doctor had been out a long way into the 
country. Now he was going back to town. 

" Come, Cheer-up, let us hurry across the 
street," said Screakaw. And together they 
jumped, but not in time to cross. 

Right into the doctor's buggy they flew, and 
because they were so tiny the doctor did not 
see them. 

On and on went the doctor, and on and on 
went the crickets. 
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At last they came to a hospital where many 
sick people were waiting for the doctor. 

Now the doctor loved the sick people and 
liked to make them happy. 

On his way home he had gathered some golden- 
rod to put in the room where they lay. 

Cheer-up and Screakaw were hidden away in 
the golden-rod; and the doctor carried both 
flowers and crickets into the hospital. 

How happy the sick people were when they 
saw those yellow field flowers! 

One dear old lady said with a sigh, " If I could 
only hear the crickets sing, as they do where 
those flowers grew, I think it would make me 
well again." 

Cheer-up and Screakaw heard her, looked at 
each other, and then began to play. And such 
sweet meadow music was never heard before. 

They began softly at first, " Cheer-up, cheer- 
up ! Screakaw, screakaw ! " then a little louder : 
" Cheer-up ! Screakaw ! " 
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That evening when the doctor came back, he 
found the tired old lady had fallen asleep and 
was smiling in her dreams. 

Cheer-up and Screakaw had done their work. 

Now they stood in the middle of the table 
looking at the doctor. 

When he saw them he said, "You have brought 
sleep and rest into this room and have done what 
I have not been able to do for many days." 

Then he carried them over to a great sunny 
window where many plants were growing. 

And here the crickets found a happy home 

inter 

ipted.) 



HOW THE LITTLE PLANT GREW 

started toward top whispered 

plenty breathe stem morn ing-glo ry 

Some morning-glory seeds lay asleep in the 
ground. 

It was early in spring and not very warm, so 
the seeds were glad to be all covered up. 
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But one day the raindrops whispered it was 
time to awake, and one little brown seed 
started to grow. 

First it sent a tiny root farther down into 
Mother Earth's great bed. 

And then a small green stem climbed up 
toward the bright daylight. 

At last it came to the top of the ground and 
out peeped two little leaves. 

How glad the plant was to breathe the fresh 
air! 

It called out, " Oh, roots, work hard ! Give 
me plenty of food that I may grow very fast." 

So the roots sent sap up through the stems, 
and more leaves grew in the sunshine. 

"Work, work, work," sang roots, stem, and 
leaves. 

And the little plant grew into a tall green 
vine with many beautiful blossoms. 



THE STORY OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN — I 

known Feb ru a ry 12 log born 

door way A bra ham Lin coin a side skin 

One cold morning in February the wind was 
whistling outside a little sclioolhouse. 

It was nearly time for school to be out when 
Miss Brown said, " Come, children, lay aside 
your books and listen while I tell you a story. 

" There is only time to begin the story, but if 
you like it, this afternoon I will tell you the rest. 
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" What day is to-morrow, does any one know? " 

" Friday," said Jack. 

" Vacation day," said George. 

" It is February 12 and Lincoln's birthday," 
said Eobert. 

"Yes, it is Lincoln's birthday," said Miss 
Brown, " and that is why we have no school. 

"But who can tell me when Mr. Lincoln 
lived, or how old he would be on his birthday 
to-morrow? " 

"I don't know that," said Jack, "but I know 
he used to be President." 

"That is true," said Miss Brown, "but the 
story I am going to tell you to-day is about 
Mr. Lincoln when he was a little boy. 

" I want you boys and girls to know how many 
hard things he had to do, and how well he always 
did them. 

" So now I will begin the story. 

" Far away in the woods there once stood a 
small log house with only one room. 
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" It had neither doors nor windows, and in win- 
ter the cold wind blew just as it is doing now. 

" Then the people who lived in the house used 
to hang a great bearskin over the doorway to 
keep out the snow. 

" It was in this poor log house on February 12 
that a baby boy was born, who was one day to 
be known all over the world. 

" This little boy was named Abraham. 

" The child grew very fast, and it was not long 
before he could run about the woods and pick the 
wild flowers that grew near his home. 

" Abraham had no toys to play with, so he 
learned to love the birds and the rabbits, and 
they were his very best friends. 

"As he grew older he saw that his mother 
was always hard at work. 

" In the winter she had little Abe's coats and 
trousers to make, besides doing the housework. 

"And in the spring she had the corn and 
potatoes to plant. 
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" Poor tired mother ! 

" How proud Abraham was when he was old 
enough to help her! 

"A great many things that would seem hard 
to you, he learned to do very well. 

" He ran to the brook for pails of water. 

"He plowed the ground for the garden and 
gathered wood for the fire. 

" Often, while he and his mother were working 
together, she would tell him some of the beautiful 
stories she had read. 

"For Mrs. Lincoln could read, and that was 

something very few people living back there in 

■ 

the woods could do. 

"As Abraham listened to these stories he thought 
how nice it would be if he could read them himself. 
And his mother said he should learn. 

"Now, children," said Miss Brown, "it is time 
to go home. 

"If you wish to hear the rest of the story, 
come a little early this afternoon," 
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THE STORY OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN — II 

hunt study truth however 

clothes teach meat studied 

When Miss Brown opened the schoolroom door 
that afternoon she smiled and was happy, for 
every girl and boy was there. 

" Strange as it may seem," she began, " once in 
this great country of ours there were few towns, 
few churches, few stores, and few schools. 

"Away off where little Abe lived there were 
none of these things. 

" There were also very few books, and many 
grown people could neither read nor write. 

"Every one had to work so hard to live that 
there was little time for study. 

" Fathers and sons must go far into the woods 
to hunt wild animals; for their meat was -good 
for food and their skins could be made into 
clothes. 

"What busy days those were! 
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"I wonder how many of you boys would be 
happy in living as Abraham did. 

"He had little time for play, but he did not 
think of that. 

" What he wanted most was to learn to read. 

" How proud he was when his mother began to 
teach him ! 

" After a time a school was started near Abrar 
ham's home, and to this school he was sent. 

"He had to go through woods where bears 
were often seen. But it would have taken more 
than bears to keep him away. 

" Grown people went to this school, but little 
Abe could read and spell better than any of them. 

" His school days were soon over, however, for 
his father needed him at home. 

" The child was sorry for this, but he did not 
give up. 

" He still studied evenings when his day's work 
was done, and he did his best to remember all 
that he learned. 
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•"But," said Miss Brown, "there was some- 
thing his mother said to him when he was a 
little boy that I think he remembered better 
than all he read. 

"I think, too, that it did more than anything 
else to make him the great man that he was. 

" These were her words : i Mother wants her 
little boy to always speak the truth and be 
kind to every one.' 

"Abraham Lincoln died many years ago, chil- 
dren, but he will always be loved for the many 
kind things that he did. 

" Some day I shall be glad to tell you more 
about him. 

" Now you may take up your books." 

" Miss Brown ! you forgot to tell us one 
thing," said Jack. "You forgot to tell us how old 
Mr. Lincoln would be on his birthday to-morrow." 

"No," said Miss Brown, "I did not forget. 
But that is something I wish you to find out 
and tell me." 



CLYTIE 

shore cave floor Cly tie 

shells drove A pol lo un fold ed 

Long ago in the days of Apollo there lived a 
little water fairy named Clytie. 

Her home was in a cave down in the sea where 
the goldfish lived. 

She had never seen the moon nor the stars 
nor the great round sun in the sky. 

But she was a happy little fairy and loved her 
home in the sea. 
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Sometimes she played with the pink and white 
shells that lay on the floor of her cave; and some- 
times she drove through the water in a pretty 
seashell boat. 

Her horses were two little goldfish. 

One evening when she was taking a ride she 
fell fast asleep. 

On and on went the goldfish straight up toward 
the top of the water. 

They traveled all night, and when Clytie awoke 
her boat lay near the shore. 

How surprised she was to see the green earth ! 

She climbed out of her shell and sat down to 
look at the sky. 

Soon, overhead in the east, came the great sun 
god Apollo. 

He smiled, and the world began to grow light. 

Birds sang in the tree tops and plants unfolded 
their buds. 

Clytie watched all day till the Sun went to 
sleep in the west 
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After that she came very often to see the beau- 
tiful Sun rise. 

She loved his bright face because he made 
every one happy. 

How she wished she were like him! 

At last a strange thing 
happened. 

One night when she was 
ready to go home, she could 
not move her little feet 

They had changed to tiny 
roots that held her fast to 
the ground. 

Her dress of soft sea-moss 
had changed to large green leaves, and her bright 
yellow hair had become the golden petals of a 
flower. 

Clytie had her wish to be like the Sun. 
She was changed into a beautiful sunflower. 
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FALLING SNOW 

bare ledges wall laden 

lie filling bushes sight 

See the pretty snowflakes 

Falling from the sky; 
On the wall and housetops 

Soft and thick they lie. 

On the window ledges, 

On the branches bare; 
Now how fast they gather, 

Filling all the air. 

Look into the garden, 

Where the grass was green; 

Covered by the snowflakes, 
Not a blade is seen. 

Now the bare black bushes 
All look soft and white, 

Every twig is laden, — 

What a pretty sight! Selected. 



THE LITTLE GRAY PONY — I 

clippety clap lost smooth 

black smith tune i ron hur ried 

There was once a man who owned a gray pony. 

Every morning, while the dew was on the 
daisies, the man would jump on his little gray 
pony and ride away, — clippety, clippety, clap. 

The pony's feet played a nice little tune on 
the smooth, hard road. 

And his head was always high in the air, for 
he was a merry gray pony and liked to go clip- 
pety, clippety, clap. 
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One day when the man was riding to market, 

he heard something fall in the road. 

Looking back he saw a horseshoe, and he cried 
out: 

- " What shall I do ? what shall I do ? 

If my little gray pony has lost a shoe ? " 

Then he jumped down to look at the pony's 
feet. Three shoes were on all right, but when 
he looked at the last foot he cried again: 

" What shall I do ? what shall I do ? 
My little gray pony has lost a shoe." 

Then he hurried away to the blacksmith, and 
when he had found him he called very loud : 

" Blacksmith ! blacksmith ! I have come to you ; 
For my little gray pony has lost a shoe." 

But the blacksmith answered and said : 

"How can I shoe your pony's feet, 
Without some coal the iron to heat?" 

The man was sorry when he heard this, but he 
left his pony and hurried away to buy the coal. 
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THE LITTLE GRAY PONT — II 

hay worn an rap driv ing 
took min er tap ham mered 

First he went to the grocer and said to him : 
" Grocer ! grocer ! I have come to you ; 
My little gray pony has lost a shoe. 
And I want some coal the iron to heat, 
That the blacksmith may shoe my pony's feet." 

But the grocer answered and said : 

" Now I have apples and candy to sell, 
And more nice things than I can tell ; 
But I have no coal the iron to heat, 
That the blacksmith may shoe your pony's feet." 
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The man walked away sighing and saying : 

" What shall I do ? what shall I do ? 
My little gray pony has lost a shoe." 

Just then he saw a farmer going to town, and 
he called to him : 

" Farmer ! farmer ! I have come to you ; 
My little gray pony has lost a % shoe. 
And I want some coal, the iron to heat, 
That the blacksmith may shoe my pony's feet." 

But the farmer answered and said : 

"I have bags of corn and hay and wheat, 
Something for you and your pony to eat; 
But I have no coal the iron to heat, 
That the blacksmith may shoe your pony's feec." 

The farmer drove away and pretty soon an 

old woman came along, driving some turkeys 
to market. 

She saw the man and stopped to ask him 
his trouble. 

When he told her, she laughed and laughed 
till her turkeys began to gobble. 
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Then she said : 



u If you would know where the coal is found, 
You must go to the miner who works in the ground." 

The man jumped to his feet when he heard this, 
and, thanking the old woman, ran to the miner. 

Now the miner had been working many a long 
day down in the mine under the ground. 

He had plenty of coal ready to sell, and the 
man took all he could carry. 

Then he hurried away to the blacksmith. 

The blacksmith lighted his great red fire and 
hammered out a horseshoe. 

He fastened it on with a rap and a tap. 

And away rode the man on his little gray pony 
— clippety, clippety, clap. 

Maud Lindsay. (Adapted.) 






THE FIREFLY 




Ah Even i no Sons o 


f Indian Childbbn 


mer ri ly 


creep 


I'll 


joyfully 


guide 


pay 



beast 



Firefly! firefly! bright little thing, 

Light me to bed while my song I sing; 

Give me your light as you fly o'er my head, 

That I may merrily go to my bed ; 

Give me your light o'er the grass as you creep, 

That I may joyfully go to my sleep. 

Come, little firefly, come little beast, 
Come, and I '11 make you to-morrow a feast ; 
Come, little candle, that flies as I sing, 
Bright little fairy bug, night's little king; 
Come, and I '11 dance as you guide me along ; 
Come, and I '11 pay you, my bug, with a song. 

H. R. Schoolcraft. 



HOW GRANDPA WAS LOST IN A FOKEST— I 

lap forest alone tried 

set sup per ber ries tricks 

One evening Johnny climbed up in Us grand- 
pa's lap. 

" Please tell me a story, grandpa," he said. 
" Tell me a story about something you did 
when you were a little boy." 

" Well," laughed grandpa, " how would you 
like an Indian story?" ■ • - 

" Very much," said Johnny. " Is it true ? " 
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" Yes," said grandpa, " every word of it, but it 
happened many years ago when I was not much 
older than you. 

".My father and mother had just moved to 
the West where the country was new. 

" I was the only little boy they had, and as no 
one lived very near us, I was often much alone. 

" There were no schools anywhere around, so I 
studied a little at home. But father and mother 
were always busy at work and I used to help all 
I could. 

" One day mother sent me up on a hill near the 
house to pick some berries for supper. 

" I remember it was about five in the afternoon 
when Watch and I started. 

"Watch was my dog, and he always followed 
wherever I went. 

"The berries were large, and it did not take 
long to fill my two little pails. 

"Then I whistled for Watch, but he did not 
hear me. 
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"He had seen a wild rabbit away in the 
woods and was trying hard to catch it. 

" Ever since I owned Watch I had tried to 
teach him better tricks, but he would never let 
rabbits alone. 

"Well, after whistling and calling, I set my 
pails down under the bushes and ran for the 
woods myself. 

"I hurried as fast as I could, but I could not 
catch up with that dog. 

" I don't know how far I ran, but it must 
have been a very long way. 

" At last the rabbit ran under a log and there 
the poor thing stayed. 

" Then I lay down on the ground, for I was all 
tired out. 

"I lay there some little time looking up at the 
trees and watching a pretty gray squirrel. 

" But by and by I remembered the berries and 
that mother would be waiting supper ; so I jumped 
up and started for home. 
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" Watch and I ran on and on through the 
woods, till I wondered we did not come in 
sight of the fields. 

"The trees were thick all around us, and it 
was now growing dark. 

" What if we had not come the right way ! 

"The thought frightened me so that I began 
trembling all over. 

"Just then I remembered something father 
had said, — that I was never to go into the 
woods without him. 

" He said the woods were a great forest where 
many wild animals lived. 

" I knew that was true, for once that summer 
he had taken me with him when he had gone 
there to hunt. 

" How could I have forgotten his words ! 

" I was afraid we were lost, but I would not 
give up. 

" It grew darker and darker. I could not see 
where to go and pretty soon I fell." 



HOW GRANDPA WAS LOST IN A FOREST— II 

tent wig warn poles squaw 

smoke burn ing in side un less 

" When I tried to get up I could not stand 
on my foot. I had hurt it in falling. 

" Now I knew that Watch and I must stay in 
the woods all night, unless some one came and 
found us. 

" I tried to be brave, but I cried just a little. 

" Soon the moon came up and I could see the 
stars through the trees. 



I 
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" Then I thought of father and mother and 
wondered what they were doing at home. 

" All at once Watch began to bark and I knew 
that he heard some one coming. Was it father 
looking for me ? 

" I called his name over and over so he would 
know where we were. But soon a strange man 
rode in sight. It was a big Indian. 

"Many Indians lived in the West, but I had 
never seen one before. 

"This man had a kind voice, so I was not 
afraid. 

"When I told him my trouble he lifted me 
up on his horse and put a nice warm blanket 
around me. 

" He said he was on his way home and would 
take me there for the night. The next day he 
would find where I lived. 

"Well, after a long ride we came in sight of 
his house. It was just outside the forest and 
near a great river. 
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" The house looked like a tent, but the Indian 
called it a wigwam. It was made of poles tied 
together at the top and covered with skins. 

" Near the doorway stood a woman waiting to 
help us. An Indian woman is called a squaw. 

" She carried me inside the wigwam and laid 
me down on a rug. 

" Watch followed us and lay down beside^ me. 

" How strange everything looked in that room! 
There were neither beds, tables, nor chairs, and 
the only floor was the smooth, hard ground. 

" In the middle of the ground was a hole, where 
a bright fire was burning. 

" The smoke rose in clouds from the fire. Some 
of it went out through an opening at the top of 
the wigwam, but much of it stayed inside. 

" The squaw put some meat over the fire in a 
kettle, and when it had boiled she brought me 
some soup. 

" It tasted so good that I ate every drop ; then 
I went fast to sleep on the rug." 



HOW GRANDPA WAS LOST IN A FOREST— III 

papoose hung close pine 

Hi a wa tha bend queer show 

"When I awoke the next morning there was 
no one in sight but a queer little baby. 

"The baby was fastened in its cradle, and the 
cradle hung up on a pole. 

" What a queer little cradle that was ! 

" While I was wondering how it was made, an 
Indian boy came inside the doorway. 

" His hair was straight and black and his skin 
a very dark red. 
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"He said his name was White Cloud, and the 
baby's name was Little Papoose. 

"He carried Little Papoose out into the sun- 
shine and hung her cradle on a branch of a tree. 

" I followed along very slowly and was glad to 
find I could walk. 

" The squaw was at work in a field near by, but 
the Indian was not in sight. 

" White Cloud said he had gone for my father 
and would not come back till he found him. 

"Pretty soon White Cloud brought me some 
corn cakes. Then he sat down beside me and 
talked about the great forest. 

" He said he was learning to hunt and to fish 
and could go a long way without getting lost. 

" His father had told him that the tops of the 
pine trees bend toward the east. This helped him 
to find his way home. 

" Often he sat with his mother at the door of 
the wigwam, listening to the trees as they whis- 
pered together. 
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" Then she told him many beautiful stories. 

" One story was about a wonderful Indian who 
lived many years before. 

" His name was Hiawatha, and every one loved 
him because he did so many kind things for his 
people. 

" All these and many other things the Indian 
boy told me as we lay on the grass together. 

" Pretty soon Watch began barking and jump- 
ing, just as he did in the woods. 

" And then my dear father rode in sight with 
the Indian close beside him. 

" That is all of the story, Johnny. 

" The squaw gave us a nice warm dinner and 
early that afternoon we started for home. 

" White Cloud let me take his white pony and 
his father went with us to show us the way. 

" White Cloud came to see me many times after 
that, but after we moved back to the East I never 
saw or heard from him again." 



THE SONG OF THE THRUSH 

sorrow hush juniper lose 

thrush joy med die won't 

There 's a merry brown thrush sitting up in the 
tree, 

He 'a singing to me ! he 's singing to me ! 

And what does he say, little girl, little boy? 

" Oh, the world 's running over with joy ! 
Don't you hear? don't you see? 
Hush ! look ! In my tree, 
I 'm as happy as happy can be ! " 
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And the brown thrush keeps singing, u A nest 

do you see, 

And five eggs hid by me in the juniper tree? 

Don't meddle! don't touch \ little girl, little boy, 

Or the world will lose some of its joy! 
Now I 'm glad ! now I 'm free ! 
And I always shall be, 
If you never bring sorrow to me." 

So the merry brown thrush sings away in the 

tree, 

To you and to me, to you and to me; 

And he sings all the day, little girl, little boy, 

" Oh, the world 's running over with joy ! 
But long it won't be, 
Don't you know? don't you see? 
Unless we are as good as can be!" 

Lucy Larcom. 




WHY THE EVERGREEN TREES NEVER 
LOSE THEIR LEAVES — I 

boughs birch flown hold 

in deed un til might a mong 

Winter was coming and the birds had flown far 
to the south. 

There the air was warm and they could find 
berries to eat 

But one little bird had broken its wing and 
could not fly with the others. 

It was alone in the cold world of frost and 
snow. 

The forest was not far away and it looked warm, 
so the bird made its way to the trees as well as 
it could, to ask for help. 
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First it came to a birch tree. 

"Beautiful birch tree," it 
" one of my wings is broken 
my friends have flown a 
May I live here among 
leaves and branches till they < 
back to me?" 

" No, indeed," answered 
the birch tree, drawing her 
fair green leaves away. " "We 
trees of the great forest have too many birds to 
help. I can do nothing for you." 

" The birch tree is not very strong," thought 
the little bird, " and it may be that she could 
not hold me. I will ask the oak." 

So the bird said, " Great oak tree, you are large 
and strong ; will you let me live on some of your 
boughs till my friends come back in the spring- 
time?" 

" In the springtime ! " cried the oak. " That is 
a long way off. 
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"How do I know what 
you might do in all that 
time ? Birds are always 
looking for something to 
eat, and you might even 
eat up some of my pretty 
acorns." 

" It may be that the 
willow will be kind to me," sighed the tired bird, 
and it said, "Dear willow, my wing is broken, 
and I could not fly south with the other birds. 
May I live on your branches until the merry 
springtime? " 

But the willow held her head very high and 
answered, " Indeed, I do not know you, and we 
willows never speak to people we do not know. 
Leave me at once." 

Then the poor little bird 
did not know what to do. 

It was not yet strong, but it 
tried to fly as well as it could. 



WHY THE EVERGREEN TREES NEVER 
LOSE THEIR LEAVES — II 

really kept warmest joined 

lone ly f rol ic thick est friend ly 

Before the bird had 

far a sweet voice was 

" Where are you goin| 
said the voice. 

"Indeed, I do not 
know," sighed the bird, 
" and I am very, very © 

"Come right here tl 
said a friendly spruce 
it was her voice that hi 

" Tou shall live on my warmest branch all 
winter if you like." 

" Oh, will you really let me ? " asked the bird. 

" Indeed I will," answered the kind-hearted 
spruce tree. " If your friends have flown away, 
it is time for the trees to help you. 
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" Here is a bough where my leaves are thickest 
and warmest" 

A pine tree that stood near now joined in the talk. 
" My branches are not 
very thick," he said, "but 
I am big and strong, and 
I will do my best to keep 
the north wind from you 
and the spruce." 

" I can help, too," said 
a little jumper tree. " I 
can give you berries all winter long, and every 
bird knows that juniper berries are good." 

So the spruce tree gave the 
lonely bird a home, the pine kept 
the cold north wind away, and 
the juniper gave it berries to eat. 
The other trees in the forest 
looked on and talked together. 

" I would not have strange birds 
on my boughs," said the birch. 
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" I will not give away my acorns," said the oak. 

" I never have anything to do with birds I do 
not know," said the willow. 

The next morning all the leaves of the birch, 
the oak, and the willow lay on the ground. 

A cold north wind had come in the night, and 
every leaf that it touched fell to the ground. 

"May I blow away all the leaves in the for- 
est? " asked the wind in its frolic. 

"No," said the frost king. "The trees that 
have been kind to the bird with the broken wing 
may keep their leaves." 

And that is the reason the leaves of the spruce, 
the pine, and the juniper are always green. 

Florence Holbrook. From Nature Myths 



You cannot always look at me, 

I am so very bright, 
And when I go away from you, 

Then comes the dark, dark night. 
I give you light and heat as well, 

And now please try my name to tell. 





MOUFFLOU 


-I 




gen tie man Lo lo 


lame 


master 


Mouf flou 


Tasso 


crutch 


money 


Far away 


across the sea 


there 


lived a little 


y named Lolo. 
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Poor Lolo was lame, and was not strong 
enough to go to school or run and play with 
his brothers. 

But he was never sad or lonely, for he had a 
little snow-white dog named Moufflou, and they 
were always together. 

Lolo's home was on the top floor of an old 
dark house. 

His father had died four years before, and his 
mother worked hard to buy food and clothes for 
the children. 

She had one son named Tasso, who was able 
to help her. 

Tasso was almost a man now. 

He had found a place to work in some gardens, 
and every night he brought home his small pay. 

But as the days went by there was one thing 
that troubled the mother. 

In the country where she lived every boy, 
when he is grown, has to go away and be a 
soldier. 
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If she only had the money, she could pay some 
one to go in Tasso's place. 

But the poor mother had no money, and the 
time was coming before very long when her boy 
must go. 

As yet Lolo and Moufflou knew nothing of this, 
and so, when Lolo was well, they were happy 
together. 

Sometimes in summer they would go far away 
into the fields and bring home a basket of wild 
flowers. 

And sometimes they would sit by the door of 
an old gray church across the street and watch 
the people as they passed by. 

One morning, while sitting there, a gentleman 
stopped to look at Moufflou. 

" You have a very fine dog, my little man," 
he said. 

"Yes, he is beautiful/ 7 said Lolo; " but you 
should see him when he is just washed; then 
he is as white as snow." 
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" Can he do any tricks? " asked the gentleman, 

"Yes, indeed/ ' said Lolo. "He can walk on 
two legs for ever so long, and he can dance and 
speak when he wants something to eat." : 

The gentleman said he should like to see 
some of the tricks. 

So Moufflou did them all, for he had never been 
frightened nor hurt, and he loved his kind little 
master. 

The gentleman was very much pleased. 

" Would you bring your dog to-morrow to see 
a sick boy I have at home ? " he asked. 

Lolo smiled and said he would. 

Then the man gave him some money and told 
the boy where he was staying. 

Lolo went hopping home as fast as his little 
crutch could carry him. 

"0 mother!" he cried, "see the money a 
gentleman gave me, and all because Moufflou 
did his pretty tricks so well. To-morrow we are 
going to see his little sick boy." 



MOUFFLOU — II 

clean aunt eat en ill 

hotel tears deal howl 
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The next afternoon Moufflou was washed nice 
and clean, and he and Lolo started. 

They found the hotel and were taken at once 
to the gentleman's rooms. 

There lay the child too ill to get off his bed. 

But he smiled when he saw Lolo's bright face, 
and he laughed to see the dog's pretty tricks. 

" Have him do them all over," he cried again 
and again, as he tossed them both candy and 
cakes. 

But when it was time for Lolo to go the sick 
boy began to cry. 

"Don't take the dog," he cried. "Please let 
me have the dog." 

" Oh, indeed, I can't," said Lolo. " He is my 
own dear little Moufflou and I can never let any 
one have him. But we will come to see you 
again if you like." 

Then they hurried out of the room and down 
the stairs to the street. 

Lolo was happy all the way home. 
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He had a bag full of candy for his three little 
brothers, and he was thinking how glad they 
would be. 

But when he opened the door there sat his 
mother crying as if her very heart would break. 

When she could speak, she told Lolo that at 
last Tasso must be a soldier and in a few days 
go to the war. 

For three long years he would be away, and she 
did not know what would become of them all. 

Tasso was trying to cheer her, but he had been 
crying, too. 

There was nothing Lolo could do, so he and 
Moufflou went off to bed. 

The next morning they followed Tasso to the 
gardens where he worked. 

Lolo loved his brother dearly and wished to 
be with him all the time that he could. 

Moufflou seemed to know that his friends were 
in trouble, for every little while he gave a long 
sad howl. 
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When they went home for dinner the mother 
told Lolo that his aunt had been there to see him. 

She was going to market that afternoon and 
wished him to come and stay with her children. 

So when Lolo had eaten his soup he put on 
his cap and whistled to Moufflou. 

"No," said his mother, "don't take the dog. 
Tou know your aunt doesn't like him. Leave 
him here with me." 

" Leave Moufflou! " cried Lolo. " Why, I never 
leave him, mother. What would he do without 
me?" 

"Yes, you must leave him," said his mother. 
"Tou cannot take him to-day; and hurry along, 
for your aunt is waiting." 

So poor Lolo went down the stairs, trying hard 
to keep back the tears. 

But the afternoon passed, and when supper 
time came he hurried back to his home. 

At the foot of the stairs he called : " Moufflou! 
Moufflou ! Where are you, dear Moufflou ? " 
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But no little dog came running down. 

When he opened the door he looked all around. 

" Mother, where is Moufflou? " he asked. 

His mother did not answer at first, but at last 
she said, without looking up, " Moufflou is sold, 
Lolo, dear. 

"He is sold to the gentleman who has the 
little sick boy. 

"The gentleman came to see me this morning 
when you and Moufflou were out, and he gave 
me a great deal of money. 

"Just think, he gave me enough to pay some 
one to go to the war for Tasso." 

But the child did not hear her. 

While she was speaking he had grown very 
white. 

"Moufflou! my Moufflou sold! " he cried; and 
before his mother could reach him he had fallen 
on the floor. 



MOUFFLOU — III 

fro worse giv en dirt y 

cars wide quiet bleeding 

When Tasso came home that sad night he 
found poor Lolo very ill. 

The child kept calling for Moufflou as he tossed 
to and fro on his bed. 

The next day he was very much worse, and the 
doctor was called in to see him. 

He put ice and water on the hot little head 
and told Tasso to go and get Moufflou. 

The gentleman would let them take the dog 
for a while, and the sight of him might quiet 
the child. 
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But at the hotel Tasso learned that the gentle- 
man had gone away on the cars. 

He and his son had left early that morning 
and taken the dog with them. 

So day after day poor Lolo grew worse, and 
the doctor was afraid he would die. 

One afternoon they were all sitting beside him. 

The windows and doors were open, for the day 
was very warm. 

All was still, so still that you could hear Lolo 
breathe, when all at once there was a noise of 
little feet on the stairs, and a dog ran into the 
room. 

It was Moufflou, but you would never have 
known him. 

His pretty white curls were all covered with 
dust, and his feet were dirty and bleeding. 

You could tell he had traveled a long way. 

When he jumped on the bed Lolo opened his 
eyes. " Moufflou ! " he whispered, and laid one 
little hand on the dog's head. 
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Moufflou pressed close to his master and kissed 
his little white face. Then very soon Lolo dropped 
off to sleep. 

By and by the doctor came in and said the 
child was very much better; he might get well 
after all. 

But one morning a man came upstairs, asking 
if Moufflou was there. 

He said they had taken him a long way on the 
cars, but one day he had run away, and they had 
never been able to find him. 

Tasso asked the man to please let the dog 
stay until he had seen the gentleman. 

Then, taking the money that had been given 
for Moufflou, he hurried away to the hotel. 

He found the little boy in the room with his 
father and told them both the sad story, — how 
Lolo had nearly died, and how the dog had found 
his way back all alone. 

"Will you please take back the money?" 
asked Tasso. 
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" I will go and be a soldier, if 1 must, but 
Moufflou must never leave Lolo again. " 

Then the gentleman said, " If you will get me 
another little dog and teach him some of Moufflou 7 s 
funny tricks, you may keep your dog and the 
money, too." 

It was almost too good to be true. 

Tears came into Tasso's eyes. He thanked 
the gentleman again and again and hurried home 
to tell Lolo. 

So they found another dog and began to teach 
him Moufflou's tricks. 

But often Lolo sits on the floor and looks 
straight into Moufflou's eyes. 

"Tell me, my Moufflou," he says, "how you 
ever came back to me. 

"How did you cross the wide rivers and find 
your way through the woods? " 

Moufflou can never answer, but if he could 
speak, I think he would say it was because he 
loved his master so much. ouida. {Adapted.) 





MRS. TABBY GRAY 


-I 


trip 


sure Tab by 


Ion ger 


barn 


chest locked 


them selves 



Mrs. Tabby Gray with her three little kittens 
lived on top of the hay in the barn. 
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One of the kittens was white, one was black, 
and one was gray just like her mother. 

When these three babies first opened their 
eyes, they were sure there was nothing so beau- 
tiful in all the world as their own dear mother. 

Mrs. Tabby smiled a little at this, and told 
them that there were a great many beautiful 
things in the world. 

When they were old enough, they should go 
up to the big house on the hill and see for 
themselves. 

Every day Mother Tabby went up to the house 
for her breakfast, dinner and supper, and when 
she came back she had a nice little story to tell. 

"Meat for dinner, my dears," she would say; 
or, "Ruth and I had a fine frolic together." 

When the kittens heard these nice things, they 
longed for the time when they could go, too. 

One day Mother Cat said: "I have found a 
new home for you, children. It is a large black 
chest where some old clothes are kept. 
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"I think we will not wait any longer, but 
will move up to the house at once." 

Then she picked up the black kitten without 
any more words, and walked right out of the 
barn. 

In the barnyard there was a great noise; for 
the old white hen had laid an egg and wished 
every one to know it. 

But Mother Cat hurried on without once look- 
ing back, and soon dropped her kitten into the 
chest. 

The clothes made such a nice soft bed, and 
the kitten was so tired after his trip that he 
soon fell asleep. 

Then Mother Tabby hurried off for another 
little baby. 

While she was gone the lady who lived in the 
house looked into the room. 

When she saw the chest was open she closed 
and locked it, never dreaming there was a baby 
kitten inside. 



MRS. TABBY GRAY — II 



ter ri bly 
scratched 
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As soon as the lady had gone upstairs, Mrs. 
Tabby Gray came back with her little white 
kitten. 
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When she found the chest was closed she 
was terribly frightened. 

She put the white kitten down and scratched 
with all her might on the side of the chest ; but 
scratching did no good. 

Then she reached up to the keyhole, but that 
was a great deal too small for even a mouse to 
pass through. 

What was she to do? 

She picked up the white kitten and ran to 
the barn with it. 

Then she hurried back to the house and went 
upstairs to the lady's room. 

The lady was playing with her baby. 

When Mother Cat saw this she rubbed against 
her dress and cried: "Me-ow, me-ow! You have 
your baby and I want mine ! Me-ow, me-ow ! " 

By and by the lady said: "Poor kitty! you 
must be hungry. Come down to the kitchen 
and I will give you some milk." 

But the cat would not touch the milk. 
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Then the lady set a bowl of water on the 
floor, but Mrs. Tabby did not want any water. 

She ran to and fro crying and mewing, until 
at last the lady followed her. 

The eat led the way straight to the chest. 

"What can be the matter? " thought the lady 
as she unlocked the chest. 

When she lifted the top, in jumped Mother 
Cat with such a bound that her little black kit- 
ten waked up with a start. 

"Oh, my dear child," said Mrs. Tabby Gray; 
" I have been so terribly frightened about you." 

And before the kitten could say a word she 
picked him up and started for the barn. 

The sun was bright in the barnyard, and the 
hens were still there, but Mother Tabby never 
stopped. 

When she was safe on the hay with her three 
little kittens, she told them that the barn was 
the best place for a home after all. 

Maud Lindsay. 
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SWEET AND LOW. 

low western breast 

thee rolling dying 

Sweet and low, sweet and low, 

Wind of the western sea, 
Low, low, breathe and blow, 

Wind of the western sea! 
Over the rolling waters go, 
Come from the dying moon, and blow, 

Blow him again to me; 
While my little one, while my pretty one, sleeps. 

Sleep and rest, sleep and rest, 

Father will come to thee soon; 
Rest, rest, on mother's breast, 

Father will come to thee soon; 
Father will come to his babe in the nest, 
Silver sails all out of the west, 

Under the silver moon : 
Sleep, my little one ; sleep, my pretty one, sleep. 

Alfred Tennyson. 
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FUNNY LITTLE TADPOLES — I 

jelly poured dip mile 

dipper tadpoles • pond frogs 

One Saturday Fred came out of the house, 
whistling merrily as he walked along. 

In one hand he carried a pail, and in the 
other a dipper. 

Will saw him from across the street. 
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" Hello," he called; " where are you going?" 

" Fishing," said Fred, as he whistled away. 

"Where is your fishing pole?" asked Will. 

" Here," laughed Fred, as he held up the 
dipper. 

" May I go with you?" asked Will. 

"Yes," said Fred, "come along." 

After they had followed the road for nearly 
a mile, the boys crossed a field. 

By and by they came to a pond of green water. 

" Why can't you tell me what you are after? " 
asked Will, as he watched Fred taking off his 
stockings and shoes. 

"Because," answered Fred, "if you keep your 
eyes open, you will find out for yourself." 

"May I fish, too?" asked Will. 

"I am afraid you wouldn't know my kind of 
fish if you should see them," said Fred; "and 
besides there is only one dipper." 

Then, telling Will to keep out of the mud, he 
began picking his way in the pond. 
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Every now and then he stopped to dip up 
something which he poured into his pail. 

Pretty soon he came back and sat down on 
the ground to put on his shoes. 

" Where are you going now?" asked Will. 

" Going hoine," said Fred. 

Will's face fell. "I thought you were going 
fishing, 7 ' he said. 

"Well, I have been fishing," laughed Fred. 
"Didn't you see me? Now look into this pail 
and see if you know what I have caught." 

Will peeped into the pail. 

"I don't see anything," he said, "but some 
dirty jelly full of black dots." 

" Well, those little dots are my fish," said Fred. 
" If you watch a few days, you will find they can 
swim as fast as any fish you ever caught." 

"But what are they now?" asked Will. 

"Eggs," said Fred; "and I am going to take 
them home where we can watch them grow into 
little tadpoles, and then into toads and frogs." 
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FUNNY LITTLE TADPOLES — II 

stuff dozens shorter tails 

quick sisters became stronger 

When the boys reached home they went straight 
to the barn. 

Fred poured into a pan all that was in the pail, 
and set the pan in a big sunny window. 

"What is that stuff that looks like jelly?" 
asked Will. 
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" That is something the mother frogs and toads 
put there for their babies to eat, before they are 
big enough to find food for themselves/' answered 
Fred. 

1 ' Won't it be fun to see the tadpoles eat?" 
asked Will. 

" I guess you will think so before we are 
through with them/ 7 said Fred. 

After that Will stayed in the barn much of 
the time. 

Day by day he watched the tiny eggs grow. 

Then one afternoon he ran into the house 
where Fred sat studying. 

"Come quick, 7 ' he said; "your tadpoles are 
alive. I saw them swim in the pan." 

And sure enough, when Fred went to look, there 
were dozens of small tadpoles swimming about. 

Such queer little things as they were with 
their big heads and long tails! 

Before very long the jelly was all eaten, and 
Fred put some tiny pieces of meat in the pan. 
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"For," he told Will, "if we don't feed them, 
the big ones will eat up the little ones." 

The tadpoles grew very fast, and soon they 
each had four little legs. 

As their legs grew longer and stronger, their 
tails became shorter and shorter. 

And one morning, when Will went into the 
barn, there were no more tadpoles swimming 
about in the pan, but dozens of small frogs and 
toads hopping about on the floor. 

Fred said they were better off out of doors. 

So he put them into a basket, and carried them 

# 

down to the pond, where he left them with their 
brothers and sisters. LlzzIE M . hadley. {Adapted.) 



Two eyes and only one mouth have we. 
The reason I think must be, 
That we are not to talk about 
Everything we see. 

Two ears and only one mouth have we. 
The reason is very clear, — 
That we are not to talk about 
Everything we hear. 



THE TURKEY'S NEST— I 

goose health prouder hide 

though her self hay stack pile 

One day an old turkey hen went out to find 
a place to make her nest. 

She went a long way and took a long time, 
but when at last she found what she liked, she 
said to herself : 

" They may go to the East, and go to the West, 
But they '11 never be able to find my nest." 

And she was so proud of herself that she 
walked all the way home to the barnyard with 
her head in the air. 
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Her friends, the Gray Goose, the White Duck 
and the Brown Hen, were waiting for her, and 
when they saw her coming they called out, 
" Where in the world did you make your nest? " 

" Guess/ 7 said the turkey hen. 

"Well," said the Gray Goose, "when I make 
my nest I always try to get near the water, for 
there is nothing so good for my health as water; 
so I '11 guess the goose pond." 

4 'Right," cried the Duck; "the pond is the 
place." 

"I don't think so," said the Brown Hen. 
"There is nothing better than hay for one's 
health; so I'll- guess the haystack." 

But though they did their very best, 

They never could guess where she'd made her nest. 

And the turkey grew prouder and prouder as 

she walked about the barnyard. 

One day Grandfather Hunt said, "That old 

turkey hen has made herself a nest somewhere." 
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" I think I can find it," said Gertrude. 

" I am sure I can find it," said Paul. 

" No, I '11 find it," said Fred. " She can't hide 
her nest from me." 

So they all started out to find the nest. 

Gertrude ran down to the meadow and looked 
among the tall grasses and bushes. 

But though she did her very best, 
She couldn't find the turkey's nest. 

Paul went over the hill to the flour mill ; then 
round by the goose pond, where he found the 
Gray Goose and the White Duck taking a swim. 

But though he did his very best, 
He couldn't find the turkey's nest. 

Fred began at home to look. First he peeped 
under the barn, and then back of the wood pile 
and haystack. 

But though he did his very best, 
He couldn't find the turkey's nest. 



THE TURKEY'S NEST — II 

turn twelve hatched rail 

meet crook corner fence 

The next day Aunt Mary said she guessed she 
could find the nest, so she went out into the 
garden and sat down under a tree, just as quiet 
as she could be. 

By and by the turkey hen came along. 

She saw Aunt Mary and Aunt Mary saw her, 
but neither of them said a word. 
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The turkey walked round and round in the 
garden, just as if she was n't thinking about any- 
thing at all; but at last she went through the 
gate into the road. 

Then Aunt Mary followed her as still as a 
mouse, and the turkey 

Went up the hill and down the hill, 
And through the fields and by the mill, 
And down across the meadow brook, 
By many a turn and many a crook. 

She went to the East and she went to the West, 

> 

But she never went near her hidden nest. 

"I'll give up," said Aunt Mary; and the old 
turkey hen was prouder than ever. 

"Now I guess it is my turn," said grandfather; 
so early one morning he started out to look for 
the nest. 

" He will find it if any one can," said Paul. 

Grandfather was gone so long and the children 
grew so tired of waiting, that at last they ran 
down the road to meet him. 
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And when he saw them he called out : 

"I tell you I have done my best, 
But I can't find that turkey's nest." 

And the turkey hen grew prouder and prouder. 

She stayed at her nest, wherever it was, nearly 
all the time now, and only came to the barnyard 
when she wanted something to eat. 

The Gray Goose and the White Duck and the 
Brown Hen said they wouldn't be surprised at 
anything she did. 

But they were surprised, and so were the chil- 
dren, when one morning she walked into the yard 
with twelve little turkeys, as fine as you please. 

"Just look at my children, 7 ' she said. "I 
hatched them all out in my nest down in the 
corner of the old rail fence. 11 

And she whispered to herself: 

"I tell you what, I did my best, 
When I found that place to make my nest." 

Maud Lindsay. 
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CLOVERS 







trim lawns 'cares prayers 

sinks dawns clovers livelong 

The clovers have no time to play: 
They feed the cows and make the hay, 
And trim the lawns, and help the bees, 
Until the sun sinks through the trees. 

And then they lay aside their cares, 
And fold their hands to say their prayers, 
And drop their tired little heads, 
And go to sleep in clover beds. 

Then when the day dawns clear and blue, 
They wake and wash their hands in dew; 
And as the sun climbs up the sky, 
They hold them up and let them dry; 
And then to work the livelong day, 
For clovers have no time to play. 

Helena Leeming Jelliffe. 
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THE PERFECT LILT — I 

lily lovely behind gift 

bulb swiftly precious arms 

One night, when the great round moon was 
sailing across the sky, an angel peeped from 
behind a golden cloud. 

Before any one knew what was to happen, he 
came swiftly to earth and laid a tiny lily bulb in 
Mother Earth's arms. 

Mother Earth smiled as she pressed the little 
bulb to her breast. 

Looking up into the lovely face of the angel, 
she said, " The King in the far-away country has 
sent me one of his flower children that I may 
take care of it for him. Tell him I thank him 
for his precious gift." 

Then the angel left the earth as swiftly as 
he came. 



THE PERFECT LILY — II 

bod y tall er a right pat ter ing 

ought perfect likeness purpose 

When the people saw the tiny lily bulb in 
Mother Earth's arms, they were very happy. 

Every time they passed its little earth home 
they clapped their hands and cried, " Oh, see 
how it is growing!" 
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But the lily bulb did not know that he was 
growing. 

All he did was to lie very quietly in his 
mother's arms, while she held him close and 
gave him his food. 

But by and by he was strong enough to reach 
up and catch the dancing sunbeams as they 
played about him. 

Then he saw that he was growing taller 
every day. 

When the wind blew he would bend his litr 
tie body and whisper softly to Mother Earth, 
" Thank you, dear mother, for giving me the 
food that is helping me to grow." 

To the bright and shining sun he would say, 
" Thank you, dear sun, for you, too, are helping 
me to grow." 

And when the raindrops came pattering down 
he said " Thank you" again, for he knew he 
could not grow at all unless the raindrops were 
willing to help. 
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At last lie grew so tall that he began to think 
about himself, and wonder what he was going 
to be. 

The more he thought, the more he wondered. 

So one day he said, "Dear Mother Earth, 
please tell me what I am going to be." 

Mother Earth gave him a loving smile" and 

answered, " My dear little plant child, you are 

going to be a lily, — a beautiful lily with a heart 

of gold. 

"When the King gave you to your Earth 

Mother that is what he wished you to become. 

"But now that you know the King's purpose 
in sending you here, you must work every day 
yourself if you wish to grow aright. 

"So at last when the King looks into your 
face, as he will some day, he will say, . ' This 
flower child, which I sent to Mother Earth, has 
become a perfect lily. 7 " 

After this talk with Mother Earth, the little 
plant thought a great deal. 
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" A perfect lily! I wonder what it is like! " 
he said to himself many times. "If I could 
only see a perfect lily, then I could tell how I 
ought to grow." 

Kind Mother Earth seemed to know his 
thoughts, for one day she said, " Come, my child, 
I will show you a Perfect Lily." 

Then she showed him what she loved above 
all else. 

"See! 77 she said softly; "this is the Perfect 
Lily which the King in the far-away country 
sent long ago. Look at it often and try to 
grow in its likeness." 

So day by day the plant child watched the 
beautiful flower. 

And, as he looked upon it, he loved it more 
and more, saying ever as he grew, " I will be 
like the Perfect Lily." 

Maby E. Hutcheson. (Adapted.) 
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GUIDE TO PRONUNCIATION 



A key to the diacritical marking used in the Word List 



a as in fate 



a 
a 

a 

a 

• • 

a 
a 
e" 



senate 

fat 

arm 

^1 
ask 

c&re 

mete 



I. 


VOWELS 


e" as in 


. e"vent 


6 


<< 


m6t 


e 


«( 


her 


1 


« 


Ice 


t 


« 


idea 


I 


a 


It 


1 


u 


sir 


6 


a 


old 



6 as in 


l 6bey 


6 « 


n5t 


00 " 


food 


55 " 


fo5t 


u " 


use 


b " 


unite 


11 " 


tip 


u " 


fur 



a 
e 
l 
o 



5 as in what 
a " there 
e " girl 
oo " move 



n. EQUIVALENTS 

o = do as in wolf 

• • 

6 = u " son 
6 = a " h6rse 
u = oo " rule 



u = oo as in pull 
y = I " fly 
y = I « baby 



m. CONSONANTS 



q (= s) as in mice 

e or c (unmarked) as in call 



eh (= k) 

ch (unmarked) 

g (hard) 

D (= n g) 
th 



a 



a 



a 



i( 



a 



u 



school 

child 

cage 

get 

Ink 

th6m 



th (unmarked) 

P h(=f) 

g(=z) 

z (like s sonant) 

qu (unmarked) 

?(=gz) 

x (unmarked) 



as in thin 
" phantom 

zone 

quite 

exact 



u 



u 



(( 



« 



u 



vex 



All other unmarked consonants have their usual English sounds. 
Vowels when obscured and turned toward the neutral sound are marked 
thus, %, $, etc. Silent letters are italicized. 
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WORD LIST 



a'ble 
a bove' 
A'bra h&m 
Lin'co&i 
a crftss' 
a f raid' 
aft §r noon' 
a gainst' 

(8) 

a live' 
al'mQst 
a lone' 
a 15ng' 
al'so 
among' 
an'ggl 
an'I mgl§ 
Sn 6th' er 
&n'su?er 
a'ny thing 

(6) 

a'ny way 

Ap81'16 
arfyAt' 
arige' 
arm§ 



a round' 
a side' 
aunt 

a wait'ing 
a wake' 
a wak'en 

bag 
bare 
bark 
barn 
b§ast 
bS came' 
bS cawge' 
bS come' 
b$ gan' 
bSgin' 
b$ hind' 
bS 15nged' 
bgnd 
bSr'rieg 
b$ side' 
bSt'ter 
birch 
bl&ck' smith 



bladeg 
blSn'kgt 
bleed'ing 
blew 

b5d'y 

b6rn 

both 

bough% 

bound 

bow 

branch 

brSast 

breathe 

brldg'gg 

briefly 

bring 

brdught 

bug 

bttg'gy 

bulb 
Bun'ny 
bfirn'Ing 
bush'gg 

cage 



c&p 

c&reg 

car§ 

cas'fle 

cS.t 

caught 

cave 

changed 

chest 

clap 

clean 

clear 

clip'pSt y 

close 

clotheg 

clo'verg 

Cly'tie 

coal 

c5n tSnt' 

cool 

cSr'nSr 

coun'trieg 

creep 

crlck'Sts 

cried 
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crook 


dust 


mi 


goose 


crSss 


dy'lng 


fgncje 


gr5'9§r 


crufch 


• 


f§rng 


guSss 


cry 


each 


fid'dleg 


guide 


cdrlg 


gently 


filling 


giit'ter 




earth'worm 


floor 




dark 


earth'y 


florin 


h&m'mered 


dark'gr 


east 


fliit'tgrlng 


h&ndg 


datem§ 


eat'en 


fold 


h&p'pen 


dSy'Mght 


Slse 


f51'16u?ed 


harsh 


deal 


gnd 


f&'gst 


h&fched 


deadly 


Enough 


f»rg8t' 


hay 


dew 
(ft) 


(f) 

En gene' Field 


f8r gSt'ten 
fdr'tune 


hay'stfick 
hSalth 


die 


e'ven 


free 


heart 


dlm'pled 


e'ven Ing 


Fri'day 
friend'lir 


heat 


dip 


Sv'ery thing 


hSav'en 


dlp'pSr 
dirt'y 


eyeg 


90 

frigndg 
fro 


hgld 
her s81f ' 


dSc'tgr 
done 


fa§e 
f&ir 


fr8g§ 
frBl'ic 


Hi a wa'tha 

• • 

hld'den 


door'way 


f&zVy 


fruits 


hide 


d&t 


f &ir'y l&nd 


fall 


h\\l 


doth 


faith'ful 

• 




hlU'side 


doz'eng 


falZ'en 

• • 


gate 


Mm s§lf ' 


drain 


far'thSr 


g&th'er 


hold 


dream 


fas iened 


gen' tie mgn 


ho6k 


driv'ing 


feast 


gift 


hOrse'shoe 

• • 


drOve 


Fgb'ru 4 ry 


glv'en 


h&s'pttfd 


dry 


feet 


gnaw 


hOtSl' 
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how 8v'Sr 

howl 

hung 

hunt 

hur'ried 

hur'r^ 

hush 

V\l 

I1Z 

in deed' 

in' side 

iron 

(I'ttrn) 

joined 

joy 

joy'fully 
ju'ni per 

k6pt 

key'hole 

king 

kissed 

kifch'gn 

knew 

kn&cked 
known 



l&d'dSr 

lad'en 

la'dy 

laid 

lame 

lamps 

lSp 

large 

lSst 

lawnj 

leaf 

lSd 

18dg'8§ 

Wg 

lie 

ltft'Sd 

light 

like'nSss 

m 

H'on 
listen 
live'lBng 
IScked 

l»g 
Lo'16 

lone'ljf 

ISn'gSr 

loge 

18st 

loud'Sr 



love'iy 
low; 
lus cious 

(ltlsh'tta) 

mark 

mar'kSt 

mas'ter 

mat'ter 

meal 

meat 

mSd'dle 

meet 

mSr'rf ly 

mSt 

mew 

might 

mile 

milZ'er 

mine 

min'Sr 

MlSS 

moldg 

mon'ey 

moo 

moon 

m6rn'ing-glo ry 

m8ss'8§ 

most 

Mowf'flow 



mouth 
moveg 
miid-pieg' 
mu'gic 
miis' k8ts 
my sSlf ' 

nSar'ly 

neither 

n8xt 

n&d'dSd 

noige 

n6r 

No'ra 

noth'ing 

o'er 
tt'ten 
old'er 
on'ly 
o'ri ole 
bught 
our selves' 
out'side 
o ver hSad' 
o ver tSps' 

pail 

pa poose' 

passing 
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past 

p&t'tSr Ing 

pay 

pSr'fSct 

pgt'glg 

pile 

pine 

plgn'ty 

plow 

po'St ry 

poles 

pSnd 

po'ny 

pota't6 

poured 

pr%erg 

pre cious 

(prgsh'tts) 

pressed 
pret'ti er 

CO 

pret'ti Sst 

prinQe 
proud 
proud' er 
pur'pose 

queer 
quick 
qui'St 
quilts 



rail 

r&p 

reach 

re' ^1 ly 

rea'gon 

r£ mSm'bSr 

rSst 

riv'er 

road 

road' side 

roar 

rode 

rolZ'ing 

room 

rope 

round 

riib&ed 

riib'ber 

rug 

rust 

s&d 

safe 

scr&fched 

Screa'kaw 

seag 

seek 

seem 

sSlf'ish 

sSlZ 



sgt 

sews 

(*> 
shSlZg 

shln'y 

shook 

shore 

shfirt'er 

show; 

sick 

side 

sigh 

sight 

sil'ver 

sn^e 

sinks 

sis'terg 

skieg 

skin 

slow'ly 

smalZ 

• • 

smile 

smoke 

smooth 

snow'y 

sSft'ly 

son 

sSr'roz*? 

speak 

sprSad 



squaw 

starg 

start'Sd 

stSm 

stick'y 

stilZ- 

stood 

stra^At 

strange 

street. 

strSn'ger 

stud'ied 

stud'y 

stuf/ 

such 

sung 

siip'per 

sure 

(Bh) 

sur prijed' 
swal'lowed 

swift'ly 
swim 

T&b'by 

ta'ble 

tad'poleg 

tailg 

tak'en 

taZk'mg 
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talZ'Sr 

tSp 

TSs'sd 

teach 

tearg 

teeth 

tSnt 

tgr'rfbly 

thee 

thSm sSlveg' 

thickest 

thoge 

though 

thrSad 

through 

thriish 

tied 

tilZ 

tin 

tints 



tBd'dllng 


try'ing 


wSst 


to ggth'Sr 


tune 


wSst'ern 


tdok 


ttirn 


what Sv'er 

• 


t8p 


twelve 


which Sv'er 


touch 


twigg 


while 


to'wgrd 




whis'pSred 


town 


iinfSld'gd ' 


whoge 


toys 


unlSss' 


wide 


tr&v'gled 


un lBcked' 


wig'wam 


trSm'blmg 


until' 


with out' 

• 


tricks 


uged 


wom'jn 
won'der 


tried 


vine 


won'dSr f ul 


trim 




• 

won't 


trip 


wait 


wore 


trou'ble 


walZ 

• • 


world 


trou'gSrg 


warmest 


(ft) 


trout 


wafch 

• 


worse 


trun'dle-b8d 


wglZ 


wrote 


truth 







ANNOUNCEMENTS 



THE BLODGETT READERS 

By FRANCES E. BLODGETT and ANDREW B. BLODGETT, Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Syracuse, N.Y. 



PRIMER l2mo, cloth, 115 pages, illustrated, partly in color, 30 cents 

The lessons of this first book occupy one page each, the sentence, one line in 
length, being the unit. The style is conversational, and the subjects those 
that most quickly attract the attention of children. The simple, well-selected 
vocabulary is introduced only as fast as the learner can master the words. 

FIRST READER nmo, cloth, ix+ 131 pages, illustrated, with frontispiece 
in color, 30 cents 

The gradation between the " Primer" and the " First Reader" is very easy, 
and the text is still conversational in character. The lessons tell about honey- 
bees, animals, trees, and other bits of natural history familiar to child life. 

SECOND READER nmo, cloth, 173 pages, illustrated, with frontis- 
piece in color, 35 cents 

Here the pupil finds the stories that he can read most easily and understand- 
ingly, — that will invite his growing powers to further effort. Nature, fable, 
fact, and fancy are interwoven in a simple and fascinating manner, with always 
a care to ethical influence. 

THIRD READER i2mo, cloth, 259 pages, illustrated, 45 cents 

"The Story of Hans," "Golden River," and "Tiny Tim's Christmas Din- 
ner" are only representative of the generous and well-chosen collection of Lit- 
tle Classics offered in this reader. The selections are all sufficiently complete 
to give the child a knowledge of and taste for the authors and their writings. 

FOURTH READER i2mo, cloth, 382 pages, illustrated, 65 cents 

While satisfying the child's natural and wholesome craving for a story, the 
" Fourth Reader" opens to him a wide range of reading of intrinsic literary 
value, which will stimulate his intellectual interest and at the same time lay a 
foundation for the future study of history, mythology, science, and poetry. 

FIFTH READER i2mo, cloth, 481 pages, illustrated, 75 cents 

The " Fifth Reader" continues the plan of the Fourth and represents a still 
wider authorship in the best poetry and prose at home and abroad. The list 
includes not only such story-writers as Hugo, Scott, and Irving, but also 
historians and essayists of whom Carlyle, Motley, and Ruskin are typical. 

GINN AND COMPANY Publishers 



TWO BOOKS BY JOHANNA SPYRI 

HEIDI. A Little Swiss Girl's City and 

Mountain Life 

Translated from the German by HELEN B. DOLE 
363 pages. Illustrated 



HEIDI " is a charming story of a Swiss girl. Her life in a 
rough mountain hut, her experiences in a city home where 
she meets another little girl of very different bringing up, and the 
changes that come in consequence into both their lives are told 
with dramatic interest and vigor. The conversations are viva- 
cious and natural, and the primitive life on the Alpine pastures 
is happily contrasted with the more conventional mode of living 
into which the little unsophisticated mountain maiden comes like 
a breath of upper air. 

MONI THE GOAT BOY and Other Stories 

Translated and edited by EDITH F. KUNZ, recently teacher in the 

Erie High School, Erie, Pa. 

l6mo. Goth, viii + 211 pages. Illustrated 



1 OVERS of " Heidi " will be glad to welcome another book 
<j by the same author. The clear, refreshing air of the Swiss 
.nountains is in all Johanna Spyri's work. She is to the little 
folk of Switzerland what Louisa M. Alcott is to American chil- 
dren. This new volume contains three stories, — " Moni the Goat 
Boy," " Without a Friend," and "The Little Runaway." In all 
these tales there is a constant revelation of the wholesome joys 
and pleasures of peasant life. The author's selection of char- 
acteristic details gives to her pictures a reality which is rare in 
books written for children. 

GINN & COMPANY Publishers 



LONG'S WOOD FOLK SERIES 

ILLUSTRATED BY CHARLES COPELAND 

WAYS OF WOOD FOLK 

List price, 50 cents ; mailing price, 60 cents 

This delightful work tells of the ways of the commoner wook folk, such as the crow, 
the rabbit, the wild duck ; and also gives glimpses of the bear, the beaver, and the moose. 

WILDERNESS WAYS 

List price, 45 cents ; mailing price, 50 cents 

The hidden life of the wilderness is here presented by sketches and stories gathered, 
not from books or hearsay, but from the author's personal contact with wild things of 
every description. 

SECRETS OF THE WOODS 

List price, 50 cents ; mailing price, 60 cents 

This is another chapter in the shy, wild life of the fields and woods, of Little Toohkees, 
the wood mouse that dies of fright in the author's hand ; the mother otter, Keeonekh, 
teaching her little ones to swim ; and the little red squirrel with his many curious habits. 

WOOD FOLK AT SCHOOL 

List price, 50 cents ; mailing price, 60 cents 

The title suggests the central thought about which the author has grouped some of his 
most fascinating animal studies. To him, " the summer wilderness is one vast school- 
room in which a multitude of wise, patient mothers are teaching their little ones the 
things they must know in order to hold their place in the world and escape unharmed 
from a hundred dangers. 

A LITTLE BROTHER TO THE BEAR 

List price, 50 cents ; mailing price, 60 cents 

Mooweesuk the Coon is called the bear's little brother by both Indians and naturalists, 
because of the many ways in which he resembles the " big prowler in the black coat." 
An absorbing chapter on the coon's secret habits begins this volume. It is followed by 
3 tories about the woodcock, the wildcat, the toad, and many other animals. 

NORTHERN TRAILS 

BOOK I. List price, 45 cents; mailing price, 50 cents 
BOOK II. List price, 45 cents ; mailing price, 50 cents 

Northern Trails " is a wonderfully interesting study of new animals in a new land, 
— the mossy barren grounds of Labrador and Newfoundland. 

The story of Wayeeses the Great White Wolf, which comprises Book I, is pronounced 
by an educated ranchman, who has spent thirty years in a wolf country, to be " the best 
and the truest wolf story ever written." 

Book II includes studies of the wild goose, fishes, whale, polar bear, and a multitude 
of smaller birds and animals, and ends with a fascinating story of a salmon's life. 

GINN & COMPANY Publishers 



CLASSICS FOR CHILDREN 



THIS series of books consists so far as possible of 
complete works from the great masters, specially 
edited to meet the wants of young people in the school 
and in the home. 



iEsop's Fables 

Andersen's Fairy Tales, Part i 

Andersen's Fairy Tales, Part 2 

Arabian Nights 

Bunyan's Pilgrim's Progress 

Burt's Stories from Plato 

Cervantes's Don Quixote 

Chamisso's Peter Schlemihl 

Chesterfield's Letters 

Church's Stories of the Old World 

Defoe's Robinson Crusoe 

Dickens's Tale of Two Cities 

Epictetus 

Fiske-Irving's Washington 

Fouqud's Undine 

Francillon's Gods and Heroes 

Franklin : His Life by Himself 

Goldsmith's Vicar of Wakefield 

Grimm's Fairy Tales, Part I 

Grimm's Fairy Tales, Part II 

Grote and Segur's Two Great Retreats 

Hughes's Tom Brown at Rugby 

Hugo's Jean Valjean 

Irving's Alhambra 

Irving's Sketch-Book (Six Selections) 

Jefferies's Sir Bevis 

Johnson's Rasselas 

Kingsley's Greek Heroes 

Kingsley's Water-Babies 



Lamb's Adventures of Ulysses 

Lamb's Tales from Shakespeare 

Litchfield's Nine Worlds 

Marcus Aurelius 

Martineau's Peasant and the Prince 

Montgomery's Heroic Ballads 

Plutarch's Lives 

Ramee's Bimbi 

Ruskin, Selections from 

Ruskin's King of the Golden River 

Saintine's Picciola 

Scott's Guy Mannering 

Ivanhoe 

Lady of the Lake 

Lay of the Last Minstrel 

Marmion 

Old Mortality 

Quentin Durward 

Rob Roy 

Tales of a Grandfather 

Talisman 
Shakespeare's Merchant of Venice 
Southey's Life of Nelson 
Spyri's Heidi 
Swift's Gulliver's Travels 
White's Selborne 
Williams and Foster's Selections for 

Memorizing 
Wyss's Swiss Family Robinson 
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